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The ‘“ Clachans ” of Lewis. 


HE “claughauns,” “clachans,” or “shealings” of Lewis, in 
the Hebrides, are probably a development of the circular 
huts, the foundations of which are familiar to those who 
are acquainted with the earlier camps of Dartmoor, Wales, 
Ireland, and Scotland. In Wales the circular hut-foundations are 
called “ Cyttiau’r Gwyddelod,” their erection and use being attributed 
either to the Goidel, whom the Brython found there, or to the 
invading Gwyddel, or Irishman, who came with Cunedda. But 
while circular huts belong to all times and to almost all peoples of 
Aryan origin at one stage in their history, in this instance there is 
reasonable ground for supposing that the Scoto-Celt of the Hebrides 
has elaborated his “clachan” from the “bee-hive” or from the 
circular wattle or turf hut of his forebears. The term “clachan” (or 
stone house) was probably originally employed to distinguish these 
erections from the wattle or turf shelters—C/ach in Gaelic being 
equivalent to the Welsh Z/ech—and this may be taken as philological 
evidence of the development of one structure from the other. Dr. 
Johnson, when he journeyed to the Hebrides, had reason to believe 
that some of the walls of the shelters were “formed of turf, held 
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together by a wattle, or texture of twigs,” but when the Irish and 
Cambrian antiquaries visited Lewis in June last no turf or wattle 
walls were seen, and the walls of the huts were, without exception, 
of dry stone-work, as shall be described later. - The crofters of Lewis 
had evidently advanced a stage in architecture since Dr. Johnson’s 
famous visit to their islands. Dr. Johnson also saw “huts (sic) of 
many gradations : from murky dens to commodious dwellings,” and yet 
the great lexicographer differentiates the huts from houses—the former 
being described by him as “a dwelling with one floor,” while the latter 
is “a building with one story over another.” But the tourist of 1899 
saw only the clachans at Callernnish and on the shores of Loch Car- 
loway, and in the few instances elsewhere in the island in which 





Fig. 1.—Clachan at Callernnish, Lewis. 
(From a photograph by E. W M. Corbett.) 


mortar-built walls and slate roofs distinguished the houses the 
islanders stated that they were either modern buildings put up by the 
landowner, or were structures provided for the convenience of summer 
visitors. The Hebridian peasantry did not take kindly to mortared 
walls and slated roofs, when a “ laird,” in a fit of exuberant philan- 
thropy, sought to give them better dwellings. Indeed, there were not 
wanting instances where the more modern structure provided for his 
health and comfort had been abandoned, and the crofter had returned 
to his “shealing.” He would, possibly, be unhappy when removed 
from the reek of his peat fire, and make all haste to return to the 
atmosphere he was inured to from childhood. 

The walls of the clachans are formed of stones, dry-laid—that is 
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without mortar—and the stones are laid with a skilfulness which 
betokens the proficiency of the builders. In the majority of cases 
the huts are built by the peasants themselves, there being no crafts- 
men who devote their whole time to clachan-building. The walls are 
from four to six feet thick, and about six feet in height. The ends 
of the principals of the wooden frame of the roof rest on the inner part 
of the tops of the walls, thus leaving a platform outside which serves 
a useful purpose. The roof is composed of straw, which is simply 
thrown on, and not laid as reeds, or thatched, as we see in the 
thatched-roof cottages on the mainland. This loose covering of straw 
is held down by ropes made of the same material, stones being tied 
at the ends of the ropes and allowed to hang free in order to keep 





Fig. 2.—Clachan at Callernnish, Lewis. 
(From a photograph by E. W. M. Corbett.) 


them taut. There are thus no eaves to catch the wind, and as the 
roofs are low-pitched there is but little danger of the storms of winter 
unroofing the hut. The tops of the walls upon which the roof timbers 
rest are covered with grass sods, which serve to at least partially 
carry away the drainage from the roofs to the outside of the wall and 
thus help to keep the inside comparatively dry. Access to the outside 
of the roof is obtained along the top of the wall, and from this plat- 
form the roof is repaired or renewed as circumstances require. As 
usual, “ necessity has been the mother of invention.” Dr. Johnson 
remarked that “a tree might bé a show in Scotland, as a horse in 
Venice.” “At St. Andrew’s Mr. Boswell found only one, and recom- 
mended it to my notice. ‘This’ said he, ‘is nothing to 
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another a few miles off. I was still less delighted to hear that 
another tree was not to be seen nearer. ‘ Nay,’ said a gentleman that 
stood by, ‘I know but of this and that tree in the country.” This 
was in the neighbourhood of Aberbrothick. In Lewis we saw not even 
an “only one.” Ladders are therefore uncommon—at least we saw 
none; in fact the peasants of Carloway did not understand what a 
ladder was, and there appeared to be no local word descriptive of 
that article. From the platforms outside the roofs, which render 
ladders unnecessary, the straw roof is renewed each year. The 
straw of the old roof is much prized as a manure, for it is impregnated 
with the fine soot of the peat fires which are burnt within the huts. 
This refuse is used as top-dressing on the potato patches. A bundle 
of it is carried under the left arm, and as the carrier walks along he 
distributes it with his right hand between the potato-drills, and a 
crofter described its effect upon the crop as very beneficial. 

As might be expected, some rain finds its way through the loose 
straw roof, but this was said to be so trifling as to interfere but little 
with the comfort of the inhabitants. Comfort, however, is only a 
question of degree or comparison. The floors of the huts are simply 
mother earth beaten hard by constant use, and with the droppings 
from the roof the floor must necessarily be converted into mud, and 
as there did not appear to be any attempt made to drain the floor 
surface, the resultant mud must take a considerable time to réharden, 
and whilst undergoing this process from the heat of the peat fires in 
the clachans, the vapours arising therefrom must be anything but 
conducive to either health or comfort. 

Generally, in the huts, light is admitted by small apertures in the 
roof. In some cases these are glass-covered—the single panes of 
glass being simply let into the straw without sash or wood-work of 
any kind, and the art of glazing is thus reduced to its utmost sim- 
plicity. In others they are just holes made in the straw, like a 
rabbit-run in gorse, and could easily be blocked to keep out the wind 
by a wisp of grass or straw. In the greater number of the clachans 
there were nochimneys by which either light could be admitted or the 
smoke allowed to escape, the peat-smoke having to find its way out 
through the roof as best it may, and the roof timbers and the inner 
side of the roof presented that greasy appearance which characterises 
a foul chimney under which a peat or a wood fire is burnt. The 
condition of the upper strata of the atmosphere inside the dwellings 
is consequently indescribably dense and impure. 

With no windows of any effect the interiors of the huts are thus 
dark, and the gloom is barely relieved by the good-sized peat fires 
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which ‘are kept constantly burning, winter and summer, on large, flat 
hearth-stones placed in the centre of the living apartments. An iron 
crook hanging from the roof carries the kettle and cooking-pot, and 
it also serves for hanging over the fire the iron baking contrivance, 
which is known in Wales as a “ planc,” on which the flat oatcakes are 
baked. 

The living-room is also the sleeping apartment of the younger 
men, who recline on the floor with their feet towards the fire. In 
some huts there is a separate sleeping room, entered from the living- 
room, and this contains one or more box-beds, placed end to end, 
and of such considerable length as to suggest promiscuous rest. Where 





Fig. 3.—Village of Carloway, Lewis. 
(From a photograph by E. W. M. Corbett.) 


there is no separate bedroom the box-beds are placed along the back 
wall of the hut, and the beds are imperfectly shut off from the vision 
of visitors by dingy curtains. 

Each living-room appeared to possess a spinning-wheel, and these 
seemed to be the only articles upon which any ornamentation was 
expended. Indeed, some of these spinning-wheels were so well made 
and finished that it seemed probable that they were not of home 
manufacture. A few of the spinning-wheels possessed an ingenious 
“carding” attachment. Some of the huts also contained weaving 
looms, but these were very rude and primitive,and yet with these the 
more expert home-weavers were able to produce a good, strong, and 
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durable bretach, or woollen fabric, which makes the population inde- 
pendent to some extent of other manufactures. But the clothing of 
the people appeared to be imported, and of the “ ready-made” class 
of goods. Although spindle-whorls were not seen in actual use, we 
were told that they had not entirely become obsolete, but were used 
for spinning some grades of yarns. 

Neither are querns entirely things of the past, for when snow is 
deep (which, however, is not frequently the case) and access to Storno- 
way for supplies is difficult, these are resorted to for the preparation 
of meal and flour. 

The end of the clachan which is not reserved as a dwelling-room 
is sét apart for the cattle, sheep, pigs, and fowls owned by the crofter, 
and this end, in some of the huts, was only divided from the living- 
room by a rude partition of brattice. It is needless to enter into 
further details concerning this part of the hut than to state that the 
refuse of the animals did not appear to be removed frequently, but 
was left to accumulate, and when it was not taken direct to the fields 
for manurial purposes it was thrown no further than the midden con- 
veniently placed for the purpose near the door. The odour of the 
refuse was not even neutralised by the pungent peat smoke, and 
whatever may be the chemical result of the union of peat smoke and 
ammonia, the mixture is not pleasing to the olfactory sense. 

The clachans of Lewis may be looked upon as representative of the 
dwellings which no doubt existed farther south in past centuries—we 
may safely say several centuries—when our forefathers were emerging 
from semi-barbarism, and before the full tide of prosperity had 
awakened in them a desire for better homes, and science had taught 
them the advantages of better sanitation. The visit to these primitive 
dwellings at Callernnish and Carloway carried us back many chapters 
in human progress, and made us wonder how such conditions could 
exist in the British Isles on this the dawn of the twentieth century. 

The “board” of the islanders did not appear to be any better 
than their “lodging.” It would be useless advertising an “ anti-fat ” 
nostrum in the Hebrides, as we saw no individual over-weighted with 
flesh or who showed any tendency in that direction. “ Roughing it” 
is popularly believed to be conducive to hardiness and robustness. 
But judging the population of Lewis by the persons we saw, we would 
conclude that their experience was otherwise. There was “ fever” in 
one hut—and we were considerately cautioned against entering this. 
A medical man in the party saw several cases of advanced phthisis, 
and bronchial affections appeared to be common. No extremely old 
men or women were seen, and the middle-aged of either sex looked 
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prematurely old and smoke-dried, and anything but well-formed and 
robust. 

The clachans, for the most part, stand alone, but near Dun Car- 
loway there was seen a pair of “ semi-detached.” 

The photographs illustrating this article were taken by E. W. M. 
Corbett, Esq., F.S.L, of Cardiff.. Nos. 1 and 2 are photographs of 
clachans at Callernnish, in Lewis; No. 3 shows the disposition of 
the huts forming the village of Carloway adjacent to Dun Carloway. 


H. WHITESIDE WILLIAMS, F.G.S. 
Solva, Pembrokeshire. 











Fig. 1.—ffenny Bentley Village, from south-east (the Beresford Tower is to spectator’s right). 
The hill rises about two hundred feet in altitude in the half mile from 
road to horizon. 
(From a photograph by R. Bull, Ashbourne.) 


A Church in the Peak of Derbyshire. 


AM not an antiquary so that experts may possibly find 

| some solecisms in the following pages. But, notwithstanding, 

this article on ffenny Bentley in the Peak of Derbyshire 

will have served its purpose if it succeeds in drawing the 

attention of experts to untapped seams (as the colliers say) 

of antiquarian wealth hidden away in unsuspected corners of rural 

parishes and churches; and the collecting of Parochialia is a most 
engrossing interest in an old parish. 

I shall begin with the Parish Registers. Mine do not go back as 
far as the sixteenth century. The first volume is but a sorry remnant, 
of which we possess no page earlier than 1607, and seems to have 
been of foolscap paper, folded the long way, then bent in half, 
and carried in somebody’s pocket till it broke in two, and the 
bottom half was lost. Perhaps this mishap may have befallen it 
in the Parliamentary days, when registers and the keeping of 
them were as little valued as were Sacraments and steeples; and 
the old parish clerk or deposed rector would carry off all that 
he could from the wreck. Anyhow, so it is; and the upper 
halves of the pre-Cromwellian register’s pages, with one or two 
of the lower halves, are all that remain of the simple archives of 
this parish of that date. 
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Much interest has recently been awakened in these quaint 
records; and there is often much difficulty in deciphering them. 
One has to become. familiar: with the obsolete formation of 
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Fig. 2.—First half page (top half) of the first (paper) register of ffenny Bentley. 
(From a photograph by R. Bull, Ashbourne.) 


some of the letters (as in the case of the capital G, like 
the German), and with contractions resulting from a desire to 
economise paper, or from that tendency to write in shorthand to 
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which all penmen find themselves prone. Thus, © means e, 9 
(final) means us, as istig (éstius), and Deg (Deus); @ is capital C; 
€, capital E; 6, omnium; oi, omni; %, or %, or p with a kind of 
flourish either through or about it means fer, pro, par, or any 
other vowel in combination with pr; 7, also means the like; w is r; 

(final), is wm; etc. In the quaint Latin of the first page of 
the second (parchment) book, cancelle means the screen, or lattice 
work, with which our verb “to cancel” XXXX as we do a cheque, 
is connected; while cella means the chancel, or that which is 
within the cancelle. 

There is much egotism here to be fourid. Thus, the first book 
begins with the marriage of the then rector, and the first page 
of the second book is almost entirely occupied with the family 
history of the rector of that day, involved in a most quaint and 
interesting manner with the stirring history of the Great Rebellion 
and of the Restoration. It is from such documents, however, 
that we can gather the truest idea of the social life of our villages 
in days gone by; while the incidental jostling of that life with 
the public history of the country often is of great corroborative 
value. Therefore, while it would be very unfair to take from the 
churches of these villages the ancient records which they prize so 
very highly, it would be well if duly certified duplicates were 
taken of them all and deposited in either the Record Office or 
the Library of the British Museum. This would save the amour 
propre of the village and the parson’s fees for copies, while it 
would secure to the nation all that-it needs in this respect, viz., 
the preservation of the information, explicit and implicit, which 
the registers contain. 

Those who are fond of reviving homely and quaint names will 
find a rich vein of them here. There are Joane and Agnes, Grace, 
Raphe, Cicelie, Olive, Judith, and Dorothy on one half page; 
ffredericke and ffrancis, Isabell, Grace, and Millicent. Why, by 
the way, should there be such charm in this last, whose meaning 
is 100,000, that it survives in the village to this day? And strange 
coincidences turn up, such as the name of a field in the next 
parish—* Gravener’s Wood”—explaining the surname Gravener, 
frequent in the registers in days gone by, but now so uncommon 
that I never heard of it otherwise or otherwhere. What, too, is 
the explanation of the following :—“ Mr. Gilbert Monday and Mrs. 
Mary Stephenson were married at Bentley ye 18th day of 
November, A.D. 1663, as Mr. Richard Higlin, of Langley, who 
desired this to be registered”? Was it a Gretna Green affair? 
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Why the assumed name in church and the true name as well as 
the false one in the register? and in a church, too, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Langley, though sufficiently far from it to be out of 
notice. I suspect there was a good deal of the Gretna Green 
work in those “good old days.” Parsons William and Charles 
Hardesty held the living, then a very poor one (1702—1 747), and 
seem to have made a good thing of it by marriages of non- 
parishioners from all parts of Derbyshire and Staffordshire. And, 
indeed, it may be assumed that these and the like irregularities 
all over the country got to such a height of misrule, that since 
frequently or perhaps always abuse is the cause of reformation, the 
more. stringent law of registration became necessary, leading 
eventually to the absolutely perfect system of the present day. 

The years commence with March 25th, till far into the eigh- 
teenth century, and the first “burial in woollen, according to the 
Act,” was on December 7th, 1678. This Act was passed in the 
interest of the English farmer, it being found that the north of 
Ireland linen trade was interfering sadly with the wool market in 
England ;-and it was one of those selfish enactments which have 
done so much for many centuries to keep alive racial animosity 
between the two islands. There is an abnormal number of burials 
in, 1666, the year of the plague ; and, curiously enough, no marriages 
or baptisms, while there were only three marriages for the next 
six years. This seems as if the people had lost all heart for 
marriage during that fatal time, when another village in the Peak, 
Eyam, was made famous by the sufferings of its people and the 
heroism of its rector, Mr. Mompesson. In the previous year we 
have the only direct reference to this visitation :—“ Elizabeth, y¢ 
wife of Thomas Cope, supposed to die of y* pestilence; buried y® 
24th day of Septr.” 

The most notable portion of our old registers is the first page of 
the second book, which is of parchment. I found both books carelessly 
thrown into the bottom of an iron box in the church, and the out- 
side pages thereof almost rubbed out beyond my power of decipher- 
ing. But on enquiry at the Record Office I found that all my 
pains in spelling out the faint lines of quaint Latin in the fierce 
light of midsummer, with a magnifying lens, had been thrown away ; 
for I was there told of hydro-sulphide of ammonia (a most 
vilely smelling stuff), which, lightly dabbed on old writing, brought 
it up as black and distinct as new. The photographs give a very 
misleading idea of the condition of the writing on the originals; 
for they have brought out in a most surprising way words which 
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have entirely faded in the originals, and, were it not for the 
expense, photography would be the best way of reproducing 
old documents with accuracy. The Rev. Wm. Bott tells us 





Fig. 3.—Upper half of first page of second (parchment) Register of ffenny Bentiey. 
(From a photograph by R. Bull, Ashbourne.) 


in the page here reproduced (fig. 3) that he was inducted to 
the Rectory of ffenny Bentley, April 1oth, 1642. Whether he 
received the living when a soldier, or joined the Royal Army 
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afterwards does not appear, but the urgency of the Royal cause 
and the conviction that Church and King must stand or fall 
together, seem to have made it appear quite consistent that he should 
be serving in the Royal Army two years after his induction. In 
his absence his first child Elizabeth was born, Dec. 5th, 1644, 
“patre tunc temporis in Regio exercitu agente.” Bentley Rectory 
was still their home and till after the birth of their second 
child, on January 29th, 1646. Marston Moor had been lost July 
3rd, 1644, and Naseby on June 14th, 1645. The family, however, 
remained at ffenny Bentley, where their third child was born, 
August 12th, 1648, though the second had been buried at Ash- 
borne (24 miles distant), on February 1oth, 1646. Their fourth 
child was born at Tissington, on November 22nd, 1650. This was 
the year which the Lichfield registers give as that of the induction 
of James Hollingshead to the living, and therefore was the date of 
the expulsion of Mr. Bott. It was also the date of the Parlia- 
mentary survey of livings, in which we find Mr. Bott mentioned 
as “Curate of Tissington; a man disaffected.” His own account 
of his restoration to the living on April 23rd, 1661, “fost expul 
stonem viginti fere annorum,” would seem to include the. constant 
absence from his parish, caused by civil war, in which he was a 
combatant in 1644, as well as the period of Parliamentary usurpa- 
tion of the living by James Hollingshead. And, being ejected 
finally in 1650, the year in which that intruder was inducted, he 
seems to have been taken up by the FitzHerberts, of Tissington 
(one mile distant), who were royalists, and to have been given the 
“curacy” (or chaplaincy) of Tissington. As there is now, and 
probably was then, no residence -at Tissington for the incumbent 
Mr. Bott and his family would then, as the present vicar does, 
occupy private property of the FitzHerberts, and therefore could 
not be ejected thence. There his first wedded life closes with the 
birth of his last “fi/zola,” Judith, and his wife’s death May 3oth 
following, Judith also dying in the same year, August 28th. The 
quaintness. of the story is lost if the original be not given, as 
follows :— 


“Registrum ecclesia de ffenny Bentley an° dfi 1660 Gulielmo 
Bott rectore ibidem qui et hoc irdusnua sive anagraphen suorum 
atque omnium descriptorum privato suo usui manu exarata posuit, 
viz. :— 

Inductus fuit 10 Aprilis a° 1642. 


Elizabetha filia natu maxima dicti Guliel: et Elizabethz uxoris 
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ejus nata 5'° die Dec: 1644 Bentleiz paludose apud Derbienses 
patre tunc temporis in Regio exercitu agente. 


Anna filia altera eorundum nata ed loci vicesimo riono die 
Januar: 1646. Objit Februar. sequentis die decimo sepultaque 
Ashburniz. 

Anna filia eorum tertia nata quoque ibidem 12° die Aug: 1648 
quam sospitet sanctificet Deus opt. max. humillime precor. 

Maria filia 4 eorum nata Tissingtonie etiam apud Derbienses 
22° die November 1650. 

Juditha 5 filiola eorum nata etiam ibi nono decimo die 
Aprilis 1652 obiitque 28° die August eodem anno ‘sepulta ad pedes 
matris ibid. 

Nam proh dolor et 

Elizabetha uxor mea charissima mater earum et filia Edwardi 
Barton Gent morbo chronico consumpta meo maximo dolore diem 
clausit supremum trecesimo die Maij 1652 et dormiens in Domino 
quoad pulverem quiescit in cella ecclesie ibid juxta parietem 
australem. 


Qui Gulielmus post ccelibatum novem annorum nuptias iniit 


sccundas et duxit uxorem feminam egregie virtutis scilicet 
alteram Elizabetham filiam Bartholomei Griffin olim __rectoris 
ecclesiz ejusdem et predecessoris sui vicessimo 3° die April 1661 
die scilicet et anno inauguracionis auspicatissimz augustissimi 
Regis Caroli secundi per cujus felicissimum reditum restitutus fuit 
ipse Gulielmus ad rectoriam suam.de Bentley predicta post expul- 
sionem viginti fere annorum rebellione fcedissima jam ubique pro- 
fligata et pacata. 

Idem Gulielmus continud cellam ecclesie ibidem reparavit et 
ornavit sicut vovit Deo quando fuit in angustiis, et zdes ecclesias- 
ticas sive Rectorias non modo ruinosas sed ruinatas imd dirutas e 
solo restituit instauravit impensis ad minimum 5 quaginta libris 
vel unius anni proventibus. Memento mei Deus mi etiam Domine 
Jes: et parce mihi secundum multitudinem misericordiarum tuarum.” 


TRANSLATION. 

“Register of the church of Fenny Bentley in the year of the 
Lord, 1660, William Bott being rector in the same place, who 
also wrote out with his own hand for his own private use the 
record or schedule of his own private affairs, and of all things 
hereinunder written. 


He was inducted 1oth April, in the year 1642. 
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Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the said William and Elizabeth 
his wife, born on the 5th day of December, 1644, at ffenny Bentley 
in Derbyshire, her father at that time serving in the Royal army. 

Anna, the second daughter of the same, born in that place 
on the 29th day of January, 1646, died on the 10th day of the 
following February, and buried at Ashburn. 

Anna, their third daughter, born also in the same place, on 
the 12th day of August, 1648, whom that God most Good, 
most Great may preserve and sanctify I most humbly pray. 

Maria, their fourth daughter, born at Tissington, which is also 
among the Derbyshire folk, on the 22nd day of November, 1650. 

Judith, their fifth little daughter, also born there on the 19th 
day of April, 1652, and she died on the 28th day of August, 
in the same year; buried at her mother’s feet in the same place. 


For oh! sorrow also 

Elizabeth, my dearest wife, their mother, and daughter of 
Edward Barton, gent., being wasted away by chronic disease to 
my exceeding grief closed the last day of her life on the 30th day 
of May, 1652, and falling asleep in the Lord, rests, so far as her 
dust is concerned, in the chancel of the church in the same place, 
near the south wall. 

Which same William, after a widowhood of nine years, entered 
second wedlock, and married a lady of exceeding merit, namely, 
a second Elizabeth, daughter of Bartholomew Griffin, formerly 
rector of the same church and his own predecessor, on the 23rd 
day of April, 1661, that is on the day and year of the most 
auspicious enthronement of the most illustrious King Charles the 
Second, through whose most happy return William himself was 
restored to his own rectory of Bentley aforesaid, after an expul- 
sion of almost twenty years, the most foul rebellion being now 
everywhere quelled and peace restored. 

The same William immediately repaired and adorned the 
chancel of the church in the same place, as he vowed to God 
when he was in poverty, and the church (or rectory) house, which 
he found not only ruinous but ruined, nay, utterly destroyed, he 
rebuilt from the foundation, and restored at a cost of at least £50, 
or the income of one year. Remember me, Jesu, my God and 
Lord, and spare me according to the multitude of Thy mercies.” 


For meanwhile the work of destruction at the hands of the 
Congregationalists (or Independents, as they were then and until 
very recently called), who had ousted him from Bentley and 
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driven him into poverty, had been going on bravely under their 
care in his absence. The chancel of the church was denuded of 


Fig. 4.—Interior of Church of S. Edmund, King and Martyr, ffenny Bentley, in 1888. 
(From a photograph by R. Bull, Ashbourne.) 


all its ornaments, and, if not purposely injured, was ~allowed to 
fall into extreme disrepair. Evidently the Sacramental Plate had 
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been purloined, for the present plate consists of only chalice and 
paten, dated. 1712 and 1721. The despoiled church would not 
be able to do more than supply the absolute necessaries of 
worship for some years, when the gentry had been reduced to 
penury by civil war, and the country was busy enough in recover- 
ing itself after the disasters of the Great Rebellion. They would 
be content with vessels of pewter till better days should dawn. 
Things might have been worse, however; for there was a fifteenth 
century chancel screen of beautiful carved oak, flanked by an 
equally beautiful bijou chantry chapel erected in carved oak 
by the Beresford family, then resident in the Old Hall opposite 
the church (now called locally “The Cherry Orchard”), the 
screen having been erected, so local tradition says, by the sons of 
Thomas Beresford, of Agincourt fame (the founder of all the extant 
branches of the Beresford family in these islands), as a thankoffering 
after the wars of the Roses. This screen was evidently much injured, 
but it remained standing substantially the same through all the 
troubles, and the chantry chapel (subsequently called “the cage,” 
or parclose) seems to have been absolutely untouched. The 
windows, too, retained some of their medizval stained glass, which 
certain vandals of the nineteenth century appear to have removed, 
and some of which the Rev. F. Jourdain, late vicar of Ashbourne, 
discovered hidden away somewhere in a sack, and, fost varios casus, 
placed in the Cokayne Chapel at Ashbourne, where it may now be 
seen. The unique Beresford monument, too, was untouched; but the 
rectory house was laid in absolute ruins to the very ground. Mr. 
Bott’s sensitive heart was torn by the sight of all this, in addition 
to his severe domestic afflictions and poverty, and he made a 
vow, in his asylum at Tissington hard by, that if God would 
restore him to his rectory at ffenny Bentley, his first act should 
be the restoration of the defaced and ruinous church. 

Charles II. arrived in London May 29, 1660, and on April 
23, 1661, William Bott married his second wife, “a lady of 
remarkable merit,” or “of surpassing virtue,” as he is careful to 
tell us, possibly guarding us against the idea that she was of the #0o0¢ 
of the Restoration ladies of Whitehall. On the same day Charles 
II. (who had been crowned at Scone, January 1, 1651) was again 
crowned in London. A curious coincidence here occurs. Why 
this long delay of eleven months for the coronation, especially as 
it had been fixed for February, 1660-61? It seems that it is ‘not 
only the clergy, who as custodians of registers and public archives, 


were careless of their trust in the days of our grandfathers. In 
8 
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the year 1839 the Lords of Her Majesty’s Treasury in their 
wisdom sold many tons of Historical Evidence, of which Mr. Robert 
Cole bought a ton and half, among which he found a document, 
(vide Archeologia, vol. 29, p. 262) containing all particulars relating 
to the re-making of the Regalia of England. The coronation 
as above stated, fixed for February 7th, 1660-61, was deferred 
“for weighty reasons” to April 23rd. One of the reasons was 
that the old Regalia had gone the way of the church plate 


Fig. 5.—flenny Bentley Church Screen, etc., from extreme north-west corner of north 
aisle. A small portion of the chantry carved oak is seen to spectator’s left. 


(From a photograph by R. Bull, Athbourne.) 


of Bentley, etc. to supply munitions of war for Cavaliers or 
Roundheads, and that the new Regalia were not ready. The 
coronation took place on the date mentioned by Mr. Bott, April 
23rd, 1661. On the same day the true rector was restored “to 
his own rectory of ffenny Bentley aforesaid,” without any record 
of his having been again inducted being entered in the registry 
at Lichfield, and the intruder Hollingshead was relegated to his 
own obscurity. 

‘It speaks well for the charity of Mr. Bott that, though there 
is much of pathos in his recital of his own sorrows and of the 
ruins of church and rectory house, and so much of exuberant 
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and even grotesque loyalty in his acts and expressions respecting 
the Stuarts, yet there is not the least sign of bitterness against 
those at whose hands he and his Church and the King whom he 
loved had so wrongfully and so cruelly suffered. They are simply 
unmentioned. 

On his restoration to the rectory his first act was to fulfil his 
vow for the repairing of the chancel; and not till he had done 
this did he set about the rebuilding of the rectory house “e solo” 
from the very ground. The former work he does not say how 
he accomplished ; but, as the vow was a personal one, most prob- 
ably the expense was so likewise. At all events, he mentions 
no one as having joined him in defraying the cost, while he ex- 
pressly states the entire amount spent on the rebuilding of the 
rectory house was at his own’ charges—4£50, or the income of one 
year. A wall of the then restored rectory is now the lower 
portion of the present rectory stable, which was the site of the 
rectory house till the present one was built in 1866. 

Mr. Bott was buried at Bentley, November 27th, 1701, at the 
age (from his baptism) of eighty-five years. He had been inducted 
sixty years before (within a few months). His last days seem to 
have been passed in trouble, if we are to judge from the word 
“virgulta” standing by itself on a page of the old register in his 
handwriting, and in the lassitude of a restful old age inferred from 
the pathetic words also inscribed thereon :—“ Sum aetate maxime 
provectus, sed incuria potius quam ullé alid re ita laesus.”” [“1 am 
very. far advanced in age, but by listlessness rather than anything 
else, so worn out.”] 

In the last page or two of the same register, I found a document 
or memorandum in Mr. Bott’s handwriting, giving the parish road- 
side hedges and the parishioners responsible for them, anno 1677. 
The date was absolutely unsuspected, until the application of 
chemicals made it clear, only to fade away into the invisible again. 
This brought to light the existence of a forgotten lych gate, “ which 
the parish makes,” on the strength of which I have been able to 
get the parish of the present day as represented by the District 
Council to repair the approaches to the churchyard gates. 

A singular corroboration of the military career of Mr. Bott 
has lately turned up. A gentleman of the same name possesses 
a portrait of an ancestor of his of the date in. question': a 





* Since the above was put into print, an inscription has been found on the portrait of 
Rev. W. Bott, viz., “‘ Reg? Fidelis, 1641.” 
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clergyman in wig and gown and banns, armed with a sword. While 
the portrait is explained by the register, the register is corroborated 
by the portrait. 

A contact with history occurs also in the entry, “ The collec- 
tion for y® Irish #testants was sixteen shillings paid by me to 
archdeacon” (name illegible) “at his house in Wirksworth, 
acquittance from John Spencer.” The year of the great Irish 
Rebellion, when one hundred thousand Protestants were murdered 
in various cruel ways, as described by Sir Richard Temple in 





Fig. 6.—Exterior of ftenny Bentley Church. 
(From a photograph by R. Bull, Ashbourne.) 


his contemporaneous history, was 1645, three years after Mr. Bott’s 
induction. There seems to have been a general collection for 
the survivors, probably in obedience to a royal letter. 

The only other matter worth noting is a brief entry, “ The 
collection for burrying a Suffolk three shillings sixpence.” What 
the “Suffolk” was, thus curtly dismissed, does not appear on the 
depositions. 

In the churchyard itself several memorials of the past have 
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turned up. There is the mention of the ancient lych-gate in the 
register, the existence of such a thing having never been dreaméd 
of by the erectors of the present modern one, which is a 
reproduction of some ancient model, in excellent taste and in 
keeping with the old-world surroundings of the place. Immedi- 
ately adjoining this gate to the south were the ruins of an old 
cottage, which, being dangerous and incapable of repair, was 
pulled down in 1891. It was claimed as property of the 
FitzHerbert family, but in a schedule of inhabitants of the parish 
chargeable with repairs of the fences, dated 1677, it is called 
“Ye Croft and Gilman’s house, wch croft and house is said to 
have been ye tithe barne, but in time of neglect of tillage became 
a house of poore folkes, and was put into y* king’s bookes as 
a cottage.” This house, carried back into medieval times by 





Fig. 7.—Extra-Mural Altar Tomb in ftenny Bentley Churchyard. 
(From a photograph by Rev. A. Gamble.) 


being mentioned in the Valor Ecclesiasticus, and even then having 
been so old as to have lost the very memory of its original use 
and ownership, I saw dismantled. Part of the interior walls was 
composed of “wattle and daub,” the wattle being like basket work, 
the uprights about a foot apart and about one inch thick, the 
interlacings slightly lighter, and composed of unpeeled twig of what 
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appeared to be hazel. It is strange that a structure of such light 
material, and roofed with thatch, should have lasted so many 
centuries, even though its main timbers were of roughly squared 
and solid oak trees. The building, I was told, had in recent 
years been divided into three wretched hovels and inhabited. 

In the churchyard, about six yards south-east of the porch, is 
an altar tomb which was almost buried underground. I arranged 
with Mr. Albert Hartshorne, F.S A., that he should be present when 
we were raising it, and accordingly we dug down about five feet and 











Fig. 8.—fflenny Bentley Church, Tomb of Thomas Beresford and Agnes (Hassell) 
his wife: full size figures. Their sixteen sons on the long side, and five 
daughters on the end, are incised reduced figures, ali being in shrouds, 


(From a photograph by R. Bull, Ashbourne.) 


found a skeleton with the feet pointing slightly south of east. 
There was no sign of any coffin or other relic. The tomb is of 
a very usual style, which fixes its date as 1450. This, I believe, 
is about the earliest date of any extra-mural altar tombs in 
England. Some years ago, having been given an eighteenth- 
century sun-dial by Sir R. FitzHerbert, Bart. I was fixing it to 
the tower, and ascertained the bearings of the church for that 
purpose. These I found to be east south-east by east, the same 
direction in which the feet of the fifteenth-century skeleton pointed, 
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and the direction also in which the sun rises on the festival of 
S. Edmund, king and martyr (November 20th). Now, this saint 
and S. Mary Magdalene have been wrangling over the patronage 
of ffenny Bentley. Church for many centuries, even in the Valor 
Ecclesiasticus the dedication being ascribed to the latter. But 
in 3 Henry VIII. (twenty-four years before the compilation of 
the Valor Ecclesiasticus) James Beresford had founded the chantry 
of SS. Katherine and Anthony in this church, and, though I 
cannot find, either in the patent roll or in the copy of the licence 
from the British Museum, any mention of the name of the patron 
saint of the church itself, yet Dr. Cox, in his Churches of 
Derbyshire (vol. ii. p. 464), gives an extract from the Wolley 
papers which distinctly mentions this as having been entitled 
in the chantry license as the “Church of S. Edmund, K. and 
M.” However that may be, the coincidence of the orienta- 
tion of the church and of the fifteenth-century sepulture seems 
to indicate S. Edmund as the patron saint, especially as the Rector 
of Blore, in Staffordshire, close at hand, tells me that this neigh- 
bourhood has frequent instances of this kind of orientation, his 
own church pointing, as well as others he named, to sunrise on 
the festival day of the name saint. This was almost certain to 
be the case when there were no calendars nor any special reason 
for fixing on the exact east. Sunrise on the festival of S. Mary 
Magdalene (July 22nd) would be considerably north of east. 

In excavation of this tomb we found nothing but a broken 
tobacco-pipe and a much-worn sixpence, possibly a relic of 
those “good old times” when the tombs in the churchyard were 
put to uses depicted by Hogarth and described by Henry Fielding 
in Zom Jones, viz., Sunday drink and gambling. 

There is in the church a peculiar tomb. We had thought it 
unique till the present Rural Dean of Derby, visiting ffenny Bentley 
and subsequently Tewkesbury last year, found a similar one in the 
latter church. Thomas Beresford, who fought at Agincourt, and 
Agnes (née Hassell), his wife, are represented in their shrouds, 
side by side, on an altar tomb. I have never seen a correct’ 
copy of the inscription on this ghastly monument, and I there- 
fore give, and guarantee the correctness of, the following :— 


Quem tegit hoc marmor si forte requiris amice 
Nobile Beresford tu tibi nomen habes 

Luce patrum clarus proprio sed lumine major 

De gemina mefito nomina luce capit, 
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Largus doctus amans aluit coluit recreavit 
Musas jus vinctos sumptibus arte domo 
Militize excellens strenuus dux fortis et audax 

Francia testatur Curia testis Agen. 


Nunc jacet in tumulo resolutus pulvis in isto 
Lutum bulla fumus pulvis et umbra sumus 
Dum loquimur morimur subito vanescimus omnes 

Si sapiens_homo sis disce memento mori. 


The arrangement of lines five and six shows some painstaking, 
thus: Largus aluit musas sumptibus ; doctus coluit jus arte; amans 
recreavit vinctos domo. The following is a translation :— 


Friend, if thou ask me whom this marble hides, 
Thou hast thine answer, Beresford’s high name. 
By his sire’s light he shines, his own besides ; 
From this twin source he well derives his fame. 
Gen’rous, learn’d, kind, he nursed, upheld, renewed, 
Letters, right, captives, with purse, skill, and home. 
Mighty in war, what dash, strength, fortitude, 
Let France, let Agincourt, as witness come, 
Now lies he in that tomb, a heap of dust. 
Clay, bubble, smoke, dust, shade we are. We fly 
From life ev’n while we speak; puff! go we must! 
Man, if thou’rt .wise, learn this—Mind thee to die. 


The style of armour on the upper moulding is of much later 
than Henry VIII. Tudor, and points to later Elizabeth. The 
tomb in that case would be at least one hundred years more recent 
than Thomas Beresford’s death (1473), which would account for 
the faces being hidden in shrouds, as the sculptor would have no 
model or memory to work from. Possibly, however, his rude 
village art was not equal to portraits, and, like a wise man, he 
gave to discretion what he denied to art and us. 

We were excavating a new vault for one of the head branch of 
the Beresford family who had resumed this churchyard as their 
place of burial, when we came across the remains of three corpses 
about four feet underground, laid on slabs of oak rough-hewn with 
the adze and about three inches thick. These are supposed to 
have been buried in the times more recent still, when there was 
a common coffin in each parish, bottomless, which was placed 
over the corpse like a dish-cover till the funeral was over, and 
then removed for further use. It seems unnatural, but, after all, 
it was but the method adopted by poverty then of arriving at 
what fashion now-a-days effects by other methods—the earth-to- 
earth burial. 
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All. Beresfords in the United Kingdom descend from ffenny 
Bentley and Thomas of Agincourt. It seems far more desirable 
to bury one’s relatives in the home churchyard where their fore- 
fathers for eight centuries were born, baptized, married, lived, and 
were buried, in a beautiful dale in Derbyshire, than to crowd 
them into the nameless charnel of an urban necropolis where all 
one is reminded of is death, corruption, and decay. 

The most interesting feature of the church is the beautiful 
carved oak screen of late fifteenth-century work already alluded 





Fig. 9.—ffenny Bentley Church Chancel and Screen, from south-west. 


(From photograph by Miss Alice Erskine.) 


to. In the north corner of the doorway arch will be seen the 
fox and goose so common in church work, supposed to be a skit 
of the seculars against the regulars in allusion to suspected pecula- 
tions of the mendicant orders; and in the south corresponding ° 
corner a large double rose, which some explain as the combined 
roses of York and Lancaster, and as a corroboration of the tradition 
as to the origin of the screen. Its preservation during the period 
so fatal to all church art -may have been the exaltation of the 
preacher vice the “mass-priest,” as there is a faint memory of the 
oak having been worked up into a pulpit. It has been very tenderly 
dealt with by the restorers of 1848 (circa), and evidently every 
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smallest scrap of the old screen has been most carefully preserved. 
The carved oak Beresford Chantry Chapel (1512) was more recently 
taken down by my predecessor and transformed into the screen 
which now shuts out the new Beresford Chapel from the north 
aisle, and part of it is seen in one of the illustrations. The frieze of 
the latter has been copied and worked into a cusped heading to 
the chancel screen. This latter work was done most skilfully, and 
the result is excellent. 

A sceptical tourist visiting the church questioned the antiquity 
of these screens. “Here is a new bit, and there is a new carving.” 
“ Quite so,” was the rejoinder, “ but I see some patches of new cloth 
on your old jacket; is it not the old jacket still, nevertheless?” 

The vestment chest has been dated as of late thirteenth century 
by an expert, his basis of calculation being the snake heads to the 





Fig. 10.—flenny Bentley Church. Thirteenth Century (?) Oak Vestment Chest, back 
view, lid partly open. The older iron fittings on the lid; those at bottom and 
ends are comparatively modern. 


(From photograph by Rev. A. Gamble.) 


ironwork upon the lid. That on the front is much more modern. 
The chest is very rude and rough. 

The font is the despair of archeologists. Its only carving is 
a five-leafed fleur-de-lys, and it seems to me to be Norman, though 
defaced in the other panels, probably by Cromwell’s commissioners, 
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The porch is Norman, fourteenth century, and Early Tudor, with 
the original stone principals supporting a nineteenth-century stone roof. 
It has the marks of sharpening of arrow heads, to be found also on 
the porches of Thorpe (the next parish to this), and more notably at 
Bakewell. This is said to be in consequence of an Act of Parlia- 
ment of one of the Edwards that the youths of each parish were 
to practise archery on Sunday afternoons on the south sides of the 
parish churchyards. The marks are never found except on the 
south side of churches, I am told. 





Fig. 11.—ffenny Bentley Church. Font, east front. 
(From photograph by Rev. A. Gamble. 


When the flat lead roof was changed to the present high pitch 
in 1848 (ctvca) and the battlements removed, a number of pavement 
tiles were found embedded in the rubble of the south wall. These 
must have been there at least since the alteration from the original 
high pitch to the battlement and flat roof. They were preserved 
as a pavement to the parclose aforementioned, but were being 
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broken up for concrete by the last restorers! Nineteen of them, 
however, were found by me in an outhouse in the parish, and are 
now embedded in the footpace of the new Beresford Chapel. Pre- 
sumably, they came from the recently-discovered tilery at Repton ; 
and, besides a few conventional designs, represent (1) a lion passant 
over a thistle; (2) the arms of Lichfield Diocese; (3) the rose of 
England ; (4) three crosses fleury fitchee, two mullets in chief. This 
is the tilemaker’s perversion of the arms of “ Monsire William 
Clinton, Count de Huntingdon, argent chef daszure trois moletis 
dor vi croise letts sable fitche,’ as described in a roll of arms 
compiled between 1337 and 1351. A Clinton married a FitzHerbert 
of Somersal Herbert circa 1450, and brought Tissington (the adjoin- 
ing parish) into the FitzHerbert family, who own it now. This 
may account for the Clinton tile being at Bentley, though, indeed, 
the tilers of those days were not over particular about putting any 
tiles that happened to be “in stock” into spaces that wanted filling 
up. But the enquiry was most interesting while it lasted. 

The supposed scrupulousness of medieval builders as to the 
excellence of their work even when hidden from view is, to say 
the least, not universally true. Here, as in the far more imposing 
church at Norbury, also connected with FitzHerbert, the foundations 
are of the roughest rubble, apparently thrown in out of a cart 
without any attempt at fitting or building of any sort, with such 
disastrous results as may be seen in both churches at this day." 

ffenny Bentley Church is, without exception, the most beautiful 
and interesting small village church I have ever seen, whether in 
respect of its history, its architecture, its connection with the ancient 
and honourable family of Beresford (Irish and English), its five 
exceptionally beautiful modern stained-glass windows, the gesso 
panels of its reredos, the elaborate painted roof of its chantry 
chapel, or its charming surroundings in that lovely valley watered 
by Bentley Brook, wherein are still to be found the descendants 
of the famous trout which the Compleat Angler describes as 
superior to those even of the adjacent Dove—to this day game 
in the brook to the angler, and toothsome on the breakfast table 
to the connoisseur. 


RICHARD K. BOLTON. 
Fenny Bentley Rectory. 





* Since the above was put in print, the great keep of the famous Haddon Halli, in this 
county, has been found to be in an unsafe condition from the same cause, and to ne 
underpinning.—R. K. B, 
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Metal Sun-Dials of the three last 
Centuries. 


seen it is somewhat extraordinary that so little interest is 

taken in them. Mrs. Gatty’s book upon the subject is, so 

far as I know, the only one in the language which is 
devoted exclusively to the consideration of sun-dials; although 
“gnomonics”! are treated of in many seventeenth century mathe- 
matical works, and from time to time many learned and instructive 
pamphlets have been published relating to the art of dialing. I 
think it is certain that Mrs. Gatty obtained information regarding a 
very great proportion? of the sun-dials which are still used, whether 
upon buildings or pillars of any kind; but there are many detached 
brass dials of which no one has ever heard, and some of these 
unknown recorders of time are of great interest. Fixed dials are 
still occasionally erected on lawns, and any old ones that still remain 
upon a grass plot are generally left undisturbed, being supposed to 
lend a “ medieval air” to their surroundings. For a similar reason, 
sun-dials on houses or domestic buildings are not often meddled 
with—would that I could say the same regarding those upon 
churches! It is a well-known fact that during the nineteenth 
century many a sun-dial has been displaced from its position upon 
the church tower to make room for the dial plate of a clock, and 
then the sun-dial was often lost or destroyed. I do not wish to 
imply that I consider the existence of a sun-dial ought to be allowed 
to interfere with the erection of a clock in a church; but it is simply 
shameful that the older recorder of the flight of time should not be 
treated in a seemly and reverent manner. When it becomes neces- 
sary to take down a sun-dial from any church tower it is manifestly 
the duty of the incumbent of the living, and the churchwardens, to 
see that it is erected in some convenient spot on the south side of 


(- ONSIDERING how many old sun-dials there are still to be 





* The Book of Sundials, xx. Mrs. Alfred Gatty. 1872. 
? There is one on the south side of the tower of Redbourne Church, Lincolnshire, she 
does not mention. 
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the building. Care should be taken to place it at a sufficient height 
from the ground to prevent there being any possibility of its being 
injured by evil-disposed persons or children. It would be better 
if immediately below the dial a stone were inserted into the wall, 
bearing upon it: “ This sun-dial was removed from the tower and 
placed here”; and these or similar words should be followed by 
the date of the removal. 

I do not think it is generally known that during the last two or 
three years a great demand has arisen for old metal sun-dials. This 
demand. is a source of unmixed good, because it leads to the 
preservation of dials, quantities of which have been melted down during 
the last eighty years, and thus have perished many an interesting 
and historical link with “by-past things.” As is usually the case, 
when any section of the community show that it is wishful to 
obtain any of those objects which the dealers in such things class 
under the term of “ antiques,” there arises a supply of forgeries in 
order to meet the sudden demand. 

Horn-books, hour-glasses, sun-dials, and many other things are 
not at all difficult objects to imitate with a certain amount of success ; 
and to such an extent is the country flooded by these spurious 
specimens, that it is very unwise of any person to purchase objects 
of this nature unless he either thoroughly understands them himself, 
or has submitted them to someone else who does. 

Mr. England Howlett, of Kirton-in-Lindsey, Lincolnshire, has 
formed a collection of interesting old brass sun-dials, and he has 
kindly allowed me to have some of them photographed to reproduce 
in this paper. Here | think it advisable to say a word as to the 
prevalence of brass dials over those of every other metal. Copper 
and silver dials are known to exist. I have heard, with what truth 
I am unable to say, that not long ago a specimen was seen in 
Lincolnshire made of pewter. Unfortunately, I was unable to trace 
it; but very nearly all the metal dials that remain are formed of 
brass, and most likely this metal was the one always most in request 
for the purpose. 

The reason for this is, I think, obvious; silver was a precious 
metal, expensive to buy, and, on that account, very liable to be stolen ; 
copper, though an easier medium to work in than brass, is an 
exceedingly soft metal, and if exposed to any rough usage, is much 
* more readily defaced and injured than brass. These, I take it, are 
the reasons why we find nearly all sun-dials that are not of stone 
composed of the latter metal. 

Mr. Howlett’s collection does not contain a specimen of any 
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other kind of metal dial, save brass; though one of them has a 
copper gnomon. 

The earliest sun-dial in this collection is, in some respects, the 
most interesting metal dial known in England, and J believe it to 
be the oldest dated specimen of its kind now remaining in private 
hands,t though there are metal ring and pocket dials older than it 
is. It was picked up in Herefordshire about five years ago. 

No. 1. The dial is 7% inches square; the figures are contained 
within two rows of lines, and there are two lines to each row, and 





Fig. 1.—Sun-dial from Herefordshire. 


the figures are placed very near to the edge of the dial. On the 
left side of the dial are marked the hours from IIII. to IX.; at the 
top. of the dial, on the left of the gnomon, are the figures X. and XI. ; 
whilst immediately above the gnomon is XII. At the right of the 
gnomon is I. and II.; whilst on the right side of the gnomon is 
IIL, IIL, V., VIL, VIL, and VIII. The hours are divided into 
quarters. The space between the lines at the bottom of the. dial, 
parallel with the figures and which in the other three sides of the 








1 I have not been able to inspect the brass sun-dials in the British Museum and the 
South Kensington Museum, but I believe this dial is older than any of its kind in either 
collection. 
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square are occupied by them, is blank, saving just in the. centre, 
which contains the date 1579. The gnomon springs from the centre 
of a Tudor rose, and this rose is one of the most beautifully 
engraved pieces of metal work that I have ever seen. The gnomon 
itself is rather a clumsy one, formed of copper, and is of much later 
date than the dial. I imagine there was a fine one in brass origi- 
nally, probably in pierced work ; and that, somehow or other, it got 
destroyed ; certainly the one now in position cannot have been made 
before 1680, and I think in all probability that it was not made until 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. 





Fig. 2.—Sun-dial from Lincolnshire. 


Lines spring from the outer edge of the rose, and are carried up 
to each hour; in two instances they run across the rose itself. In 
the one case the line goes right across the dial plate, from VI. o'clock 
a.m. to VI. o’clock p.m ; and, in the other, a line springs immediately 
from the base of the gnomon and runs to the extreme edge of the 
dial, passing through the date, between the figures 5 and 7. In 
the blank space at the bottom of the dial plate is a crest, consisting 
of a dog. The wreath upon which the animal stands is immediately 
above the lines which enclose the date, and it is much too long from 
the heraldic point of view. 

The dog is a greyhound, but it faces the wrong way, and is very 
badly engraved, evidently being done by some very inferior work- 
man to the hand that cut the rest of the dial. Above the greyhound, 
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and divided from each other by the upper part of the line that 
intersects the date, are the initials G. N. These letters are the most 
important feature of the sun-dial, being the mark of a Midland 
goldsmith who flourished in the time of Elizabeth; no one has been 
able to discover who he was or where he lived. Specimens of his 
work, marked with exactly the same letters, have been found 
amongst the church plate in both Leicestershire and Derbyshire. 
It has long been known that goldsmiths used to engrave monumental 
brasses; but, so far as I am aware, this is the only instance on 





Fig. 3.—Sun-dial of the early eighteenth century. 


record where we can be sure that a goldsmith has engraved a sun- 
dial. The face of the dial is somewhat pitted by the weather, but 
it is quite perfect, excepting that a tiny piece is chipped out of the 
edge of the metal just above the figure II. 

No. 2. The second sun-dial in this collection is a very small 
one, being only 3% inches square. It is much more roughly 
engraved than the one just described, and is evidently the work of a 
far inferior artist. The dial plate, inside the square, is round, the 
extreme outer circle of it is marked off into half-hours; then comes 
a second circle, engraved with the quarters of each hour; after 
which follow the figures denoting the hours, the XII. being situated 
above the gnomon. 

9 
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The hours from I. to VIII. are engraved to the right of it, and 
those from XI. to IIII. on the left-hand side, There is a large circle 
in the centre with lines radiating outwards to the figures. 

I believe that this sun-dial was made somewhere about 1650; 
it was bought a year or two ago at Kirton-in-Lindsey, and the man 
who owned it said he had got it at some sale in the neighbourhood, 
but he did not remember where. 


Fig. 4.—Sun-dial, origin unknown. 


The following three dials are all of them of eighteenth century 
workmanship, though only two of them are dated. 

No. 3. This is a very pretty little dial, and I believe it to have 
been made early in the century; sometime between 1700 and 1720, 
in all probability. 

It is octagonal in shape, and measures 37% of an inch across; 
the engraving is very carefully executed, the gnomon, which is 
especially good, being in pierced work, which has a much lighter and 
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more pleasing effect than when it is solid. There is a circle outside 
the figures, which has the quarters of each hour marked on it. XII. 
is over the gnomon, with I. to VIII. on the right of it, and XI. to 
IIII. on the left side. Two circles are engraved within the lines 
pointing to the hours. 

No. 4. This dial is the most beautifully engraved one that Mr. 
Howlett possesses, with the exception of the one dated 1579, already 
described. It is round, with a diameter of 37% of an inch. The 
upper part is blank, so far as the dial itself is concerned, but 
immediately above the gnomon is a crest, which consists of a stag 
of six antlers. 

At the base of the gnomon is a fleur-de-lys, with its point 
directed towards the figure XII.; a very finely engraved ornamental 
circle runs round the gnomon, which, at its two extreme points, 
projects beyond the circle. 

Half-an-inch from the outer edge of the dial come the figures 
which tell the hours; XII. is just under the gnomon and fleur-de-lys, 
and upon the left of them are the hours from I. to VII., and to 
the right those from XI. to V. But outside the circle which contains 
the hours is another very minute circle, marking the half and quarter 
hours; the marks which denote the former project beyond their 
own circle, between the figures which mark the hours.. There is yet a 
further circle, beyond the one ‘just described, which has within it 
lines dividing each quarter of an hour into two parts. Then follows 
-a single line at the extreme edge of the metal. Some idea of the 
fineness of the engraving may be obtained if it be borne in mind 
that the hours are only half-an-inch from the edge of the plate. 
Within the figures is a band of ornamental work a quarter of an inch 
wide, which runs round the dial, until it reaches the last of the 
figures on each side of the gnomon; it projects slightly beyond them. 

Within this ornamental band, at the bottom of the dial on the 
left side, runs the following inscription :—“ Tho, Wilks Fecit. 1737.” 
The figure 7 runs exactly beneath the -point of the fleur-de-lys, 
and is about one-eighth of an inch below it. Lines from the band 
round the gnomon reach to the hours, with the exception of the two 
. upper ones, which have no line radiating towards them. The point 
is broken off the gnomon, but obviously only a very small portion 
of it is lost. I should be glad if anyone can inform me who Tho. 
Wilks was. I do not know anything about him, but whoever he may 
have been he possessed the art of engraving brass with great beauty. 
The person from whom this sun-dial was got either could not or 
would not say where it came from. 
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No. 5. This dial is 51% inches square, with a round face engraved 
within the square, figure XII. above the gnomon, on the right of it 
from IL. to VIII, and on the left side from XI. to IIIJ. An outer 
circle marks the half-hours, and an outermost one the quarters. 

The base of the gnomon springs from the centre of a circle, 
the lower half of which is filled with the date, 1738. Lines spring 
from this circle to the outermost edge of the dial, running through 
the hours. There is a space at the bottom of the dial plate, on which 
is engraved, very roughly— 


lohn Davis 
In Blibor. 


Fig. =5.—Sun-dial, from Blyborough, Lincolnshire. 


The dial itself is well engraved, but Iohn Davis either engraved his 
own name, or got some friend unacquainted with the art of working 
in metal to do so for him. The original gnomon was lost, and its 
place has been supplied by a new one, which was made about three 
years ago. Blyborough is a village in Lincolnshire, about three miles 
south of the market town of Kirton-in-Lindsey, at which latter place 
the dial was obtained four years ago. 

No. 6 is a dial which was at one time in my own possession, and 
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which I parted with. It is undated, but is evidently of early seven- 
teenth century work. 

It is octagonal in shape, measuring 5% inches in diameter from 
the sides across the centre. The gnomon is gone, but holes show 
where it was attached to the dial plate. Inside the octagon is a circle 
in which the lines are engraved. At the lower part is the figure XII, 
followed by the others on each side in due order. Then comes a 


Fig. 6.—Sun-dial, from Lincolnshire. 


circle of ornamental work. In the centre of the dial plate is a circle 
from which the gnomon sprang, and from the outer edge of this circle 
spring lines which go through the ornamental circle and nearly touch 
the figures which denote the hours. These lines are wanting for a 
considerable space at the bottom of the dial, as the hours do not run 
all round the circle. Consequently a rather unsightly space is left, 
which is an absolute blank. At the bottom part of the circle, in which 
the hours are placed, occurs the owner's or maker's name, “ Isaac 
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Symmes.” The whole dial is rudely engraved, and has evidently 
been made by some inferior workman ; the metal itself is much pitted 
and worn by exposure to the weather. . 

No illustration or account of any of these dials has ever appeared 
in print before, with the exception of No. 1, a short account of which, 
with an illustration, appeared in The Antiquary for September, 1895. 
I am indebted to T. M. Fallow, Esq., for the information here given 
respecting the letters upon this dial. 

FLORENCE PEACOCK. 
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Recent Roman Finds at Chester. 


HE extensive alterations which have been actively carried on 

within the city boundaries of Chester during the past two years 

have yielded important relics of the Roman occupation of Deva. 

Certain of these have been described in the Proceedings of 

the Chester Archaological Society, just published; but the most recent 

and important have not been so treated, and are here offered to the readers 
of the Religuary. 

In the summer of 1898, Mr. George Dutton made some extensive 
excavations in Godstall Lane (off Eastgate Street North). Here the 
workmen, at a depth of 8 to 11 ft., unearthed many things of interest, the 
most important architectural find being a semi-circular structure composed 
of brickwork and masonry, resting upon a floor of thick concrete and large 
tiles, the inner surface being covered with three grades of plaster : 

(1) finely powdered brick ; 
(2) chiefly of coarse sand ; 
(3) faced with finely ground calcite (calc spar). 


Sec. i. Sec. ii. Sec. iii. : Sec. iv. 





West. East. 
Fig. 1.—Complete length of Roman lead water-pipe found lying east to west, off 
Eastgate Street, North Chester. 

(Rule lying opposite fracture at East end gives scale of 1 ft.) 
(Photographed by R. Newstead.) 


This structure was probably a Zararium, and the first of its kind found 
at Chester. Curiously enough, the floor was covered to a depth of 24 inches 
with two equal layers of clay (at the base) and finely selected sandy gravel, 
very carefully placed. Owing to this latter character, I venture to suggest 
it may have been used for the storage of Amphora, which would have found 
a capital resting-place in the soft matrix of sand and clay. Alongside this was 
a wooden spade, similar to those used ‘by the Romans in their mining 
operations. East of this structure, and at a higher level, was a rough concrete 
floor, formed of fragments of Roman roofing tiles, faced with cement, and 
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near to it a detached fragment of herring-bone pavement. Upon this floor 
were quantities of fine charcoal, and many slips of waste sheet bronze, a 
short piece of a bar of bronze; two bronze fibule of the harp type; and a 
bronze implement resembling somewhat a centre-bit used by a modern joiner. 
But decidedly the most interesting relic recovered was a small slip’ of 
bronze, with a buckle-shaped attachment, bearing the motto, in green and 


red enamelled letters : 
VTERE 


FELIX. 

It is precisely of the same character and design as that figured and 
described in the 7yansactions of the Cambridge Archaeological Society (Vol. IV., 
PP. 337-341, May, 1880); only the Chester example has the buckle-shaped 
terminal, and I presume, therefore, it has been part of a personal ornament. 





Fig. 2, Section ii.—Panel bearing inscription with letters darkened with paint. 
(Photographed by R. Newstead.) 





Fig. 24, Section ii.—Panel taken in strong sunlight, the letters 
not being darkened with paint. 
(Photographed by R. Newstead.) 


During the last three months, Messrs. Richard Jones have excavated 
several thousand loads of soil at the back of their premises in Eastgate 
Street (a few paces west of Godstall Lane). The first traces of Roman 
work found were a series of drains, having a base work of flat broad roofing 
tiles, with the sides and top of roughly-dressed masonry. On the gth of 
October last, about 15 ft. of lead water-pipes were dug out, portions of 
which bear an inscription to Agricola. The longest portion (fig. 1) was lying 
east to west, and measures 11 ft. 234 ims.; the shortest, which was not 
connected with the former, was lying almost north and south, and is 
” 4 ft. 6 ins. long. The greatest length of piping (fig. 1) was unfortunately 
cut by the workmen into four sections, but, fortunately, one of the two 
inscriptions it bears is practically intact; the first fracture being partly 
through the I. in 1MP at the commencement of the inscription. The second 
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section bears the following inscription on a raised panel (figs.2 and 24, 
section ii.), 3 ft. 1034 ins. long by 2 ins. broad, the letters practically filling 
the whole space :— 


IMP : VESP : VIII T : IMP : VII : COS CN : IVLIO AGRICOLA LEG : AVG 
PR : PR. 


The third section (fig 1, section iii.; fig. 3, same reversed) bears the 
characteristic joint, which has apparently been formed by pouring molten 
lead into a mould surrounding the pipes; on this joint are faint traces of a 
line of letters, and beneath them, more clearly, the letter F (Fecit); but 
the whole is quite illegible, and must remain doubtful. On the opposite 
side of the pipe, beyond the joint, and on the succeeding section (fig. 3, 
sections iii. and iv. reversed), is a repetition of part of the inscription, 
thus :— 


O : AGRICOLA : LEG : AVG : PR : PR 





East. West. 
Fig. 3, Sections iii. and iv. reversed.—Part of second panel bearing same inscription. 
Letters darkened with paint. 


(Photographed by R. Newstead.) 


The piping bearing the remainder of the inscription extends eastwards 
beneath the adjoining property, but it is hoped this additional length may 
also be rescued. The letters form shallow depressions in the panel about 
-70-1 mm. deep, are of a fine bold type, and beautifully spaced. In 
figs. 1 and 2 the letters have been darkened with paint; but fig. 3 was 
taken in strong sunlight, as it is only in such light the inscription can be 
clearly traced. , 

An account of the inscription was forwarded to Mr. F. Haverfield, F.S.A., 
of Christ Church, Oxford, who kindly replied as follows :— 

‘*The inscription on your lead pipes is unusually interesting and noteworthy. You 
have, I think, deciphered it correctly, and I expect it is practically complete, unless some- 
thing is lost at the beginning. If makes good sense as it is. It gives the date when the 
pipes were laid, indicated by the names of Consuls and the governor of Britain. This date 
is A.D. 79. The Latin can be expanded thus :— 


IMPZERATORE VESPAS/ANO IX T/70 IMPERATORE VII CONSVLIBVS 
CNAZO IVLIO AGRICOLA LEGA70 AVGVS77 PRO PRAETORE. 
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‘‘ That is roughly in English: ‘These pipes were laid when Vespasian and Titus 
were Consuls -for the eighth and ninth times respectively, and when Cnaeus Julius 
Agricola governed the Province of Britain.’ 

‘The date is a pleasant contribution to the history of Roman Chester, but the great 
interest of the inscription lies in the mention of Agricola. This is that Agricola, whose 
biography, written by his son-in-law, the historian, Tacitus, has made him the most 
famous among Roman Imperial administrators. He governed Britain from a.D. 78 to 
A.D. 85, and pursued a forward policy, which was apparently revised on his recall. 
One might compare him to Sir Bartle Frere, perhaps, or to some of our Indian Viceroys. 
Important as he was, no other inscription exists which bears his name, and the new found 
pipes of Deva are thus unique, and their discovery is a act of great interest. 

‘*T have only to add that the occurrence of his name on the pipes does not imply any 
special action or presence of his at Chester. It is due to the common official method of 
dating.” 

Since the discovery of the above a “blind end” of the piping has been 
brought to light, which resembled the joint in fig. 1, only that it hermetically 
seals the short length of pipe to which it is attached. It was lying about 
seven paces N.W. of the inscribed length. This additional find brings the 
weight of lead to considerably over two hundredweight. 

An analysis of the lead pipes shows the lead possesses eleven penny- 
weight of silver to the ton, being, I am informed, precisely the same amount 
of silver found in certain Shropshire ores (“ Roman Gravels ”) at Minsterley, 
near Shrewsbury. 

The pipes have been presented to the Chester Archzological Society 
by the owners of the property, Messrs. Richard Jones, and the contractor, 
Mr. Mayers. But it must be added that it was only at the eleventh hour 
they were rescued by the writer from the smelting-pot. 


R. Newsteap, F.E.S., 
Grosvenor Museum, Curator. 
Chester, November, 1899. 
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Notes on Archeology and Kindred 
Subjects. 





KETTLE - TILTERS. 


THE mechanical ingenuity of the inventor, which in modern days finds 
many outlets, was in olden times often devoted to the perfecting of appli- 
ances used either in the house or on the farm, and such things as the raising 


| 


























Fig. 1.—Kettle-Tilter at Horsham, Sussex. Scale jy linear. 
(Measured and drawn by G. M. Silley, Esq., Architect.) 


and lowering of a cooking-pot over the fire or the tilting of a kettle were not 
beneath ‘his notice. The skill and fertility of invention displayed by many 
of these primitive contrivances, still to be found surviving in the snug 
chimney-corners of old farmhouses in the country, makes them well worthy 
of examination by the antiquary. In an article in the Re/iguary for July, 
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1898, the various forms of pot-cranes were described, and we now supple- 
ment it by an account of the kettle-tilter which in many cases is used in 
connection with them. By means of the pot-crane and hanger with adjust- 
able rack a pot or kettle may be expeditiously removed from the fire and 
brought into any desired position in front of it. The kettle-tilter panders 
still further to the laziness of man sitting in the ingle-nook, for he has only 
to pull a lever and—Aey presto —he is saved the exertion of taking the kettle 
off the hook and pouring out its contents. In the accompanying illustrations 
three examples of kettle-tilters are shown, each of which presents some slight 
difference of detail. 





























Fig. 2.—Kettle-Tilter from Fakenham, Norfolk, in the collection of 
Edward Bidwell, Esq., of Twickenham. Scale } linear. 


That on fig. 1 is in a house near Horsham, Sussex ; that on fig. 2 came 
from Fakenham, Norfolk, and is now in the collection of Mr. Bidwell at 
Twickenham ; and that on fig. 3 is a specimen from North Wales, in the 
Powys-Land Museum at Welshpool. I am indebted to Mr. George Silley, 
architect, for a drawing of the first, to Mr. Bidwell for permission to illustrate 
the second, and to the late Mr. Morris C. Jones, F.S.A., for a sketch of the 
third. It will be seen that the kettle-tilter consists of the following essential 
* parts :—(1) A contrivance for suspending’ the kettle over the fire; (2) a 
swivel for allowing it to be turned round in any direction ; (3) a lever for 
tilting the kettle, and (4) a catch to close the open part of the hook next 
the spout so as to prevent the handle of the kettle from flying upwards when 
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its centre of gravity is raised by depressing the tilting-lever. In the example 
on fig. 1, the kettle is hung on an arch-shaped piece of flat iron with a hook 
at each of the lower ends. This is fixed rigidly by a rivet to the tilting-lever 
and is also attached by a movable pivot to the suspending rod. The kettle 
is tilted by pulling the lever forwards. The hook-shaped catch for keeping 
down the handle of the kettle is shown on the side view. This kettle-tilter 
has no swivel. In the other two examples the tilting-lever has to be 

















Fig. 3.—Kettle-Tilter from North Wales, in the Museum of the Powys-Land 
Club, at Welshpool. 
(From a sketch by the late Morris C. Jones, Esq., F.S.A.) 


depressed instead of being pulled forward, and the catch is in each case 
different. The tilting-lever and the hooks form one rigid piece to which the 
suspending-rod is fixed by a movable pivot. In an article by Mr. J. Lewis 
André, F.S.A., on ‘*Old Sussex Farm-Houses and their Furniture,” in a 
recent number of the Antiguary, a kettle-tilter attached to a hanger with a 
rack was illustrated, but, either through an oversight of the author or the 
carelessness of the printer, the object was placed upside down, so that its 
action was altogether unintelligible. I am informed that kettle-tilters are 
known in Somersetshire by the name of “ lazy-backs.” 


J. RomILty ALLEN. 
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BRONZE CELT FROM LLANGEFNI, ANGLESEY. 


THe bronze celt here illustrated was found in 1856 in the parish of Llangefni, 
Anglesey, whilst ploughing. Although of a well-known type, its unusual 
size and weight make it remarkable. As finds of this nature are rare in 
Anglesey, it is desirable that a record should be kept of every example 
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Bronze Celt from Llangefni, Anglesey. 
(Drawn specially fer the “ Reliquary” by C. Praetorius.) 


which comes to light. The celt from Llangefni is devoid of ornament, 
but seems to have been hammered along the cutting edge. The implement 
is in a fairly good state of preservation. It is not a specimen of bronze 
casting of the best period. 

C, PRaETorIOvs. 
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A REMARKABLE INDIAN PIPE. 


Tuis interesting and valuable stone pipe was found by the writer in August, 
1898, on the site of an ancient Indian camp near the village of Bright, in 
Oxford county. On one side it has the representation of the Thunder 
Bird, a mythical being to which was attributed the natural phenomenon 
implied by its name. The drawing represents a bird with a human head.’ 
The four lines coming down obliquely to the right and left sides of the 
bird’s head evidently represent lightning. The simplest delineation of 
lightning among savage folk would naturally be by these zig-zag strokes. 
Even among our deaf mutes the gesture sign is by describing with the 
index finger of the hand its zig-zag course through the sky. These zig-zag 
lines are also used by the Pueblo or Tusayan Indians to represent lightning, 
and among the ancient Assyrians three zig-zag “ thunder-bolts” were the 
symbol of Vul, the atmospheric god. 














Indian Pipe with mythological designs from North America. 


It is a matter of conjecture what the upright line and the three cross 
bars on the breast signify. They may represent the vital organs: perhaps 
the heart and lungs, and, symbolically, the life of the individual. Of course 
all this is mere conjecture. Perhaps some of our more advanced mytholo- 
gists, Edward Clodd, for instance, could throw some light on the subject. 





* According to a description of this fabulous creature given by an Iroquois sorcerer to 
the Jesuit missionary Brébceuf; the Iroquois thunder bird also partook slightly of the human 
form: ‘* It is a man in the form of a turkey cock.”—( Relations des Hurons, 1636, p. 114). 
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The bird’s talons or claws and the wings are well shown, although they 
are disproportionately small. The three tail-feathers are also well shown, 
and the curious markings on the middle one may have had some mythic 
meaning to the primitive artist. The zig-zag mark at the right of the 
bird's tail no doubt represents another lightning stroke, or a. snake; or, 
perhaps, both, for among some savage tribes the lightning and the snake 
were regarded as identical, #.¢., the lightning flash, owing to its resemblance 
to the sharp, sudden, zig-zag movements of the snake, was often called 
a fiery serpent. Thus, some tribes of our Canadian Indians call the 
lightning a fiery serpent, and believe that the thunder is its hissing. And 
if we turn to old-world mythology, we also find the lightning identified 
with the snake—the flashes of lightning having been regarded by the Greeks 
as the fiery serpents (éArciae ypappoudmc¢ gepduevar) of Zeus, the god of 
the air. 

The side opposite to the thunder bird bears a series of incised lines 
making a pattern often found on pottery. On the side to the right 
of the bird is the drawing of a man with an unfinished head. This figure 
also has the upright line and cross-bars on the breast, except that they are 
arrow-like in form. On the remaining side is the stem-hole, and above 
it are two deep hollows. Above these is the figure of a quadruped, 
probably a fox or a wolf. Below the stem-hole is the deeply incised figure 
of a cross. The cross was used as a symbol before the appearance of 
Europeans on this continent, and it is generally believed to have had 
reference to the cardinal points. 

The lines surrounding the top of the bowl were for ornament alone, 
and appear to have been an afterthought, as they cut the upper part of 
some of the designs. This pipe was found in what was at one time neutral, 
or Attiwendaronk, territory. To the writer's knowledge it is the only 
specimen of the kind that-has ever been found in the peninsula of Western 
Ontario. It is now in the Ontario Archeological Museum, at the Education 


Department, Toronto. 
W. J. WINTEMBERG. 
Washington, Ontario, Can. 


THE CARVED OAKEN CHEST OF LADY KATHARINE GREY. 
At Cockfield Hall, by Yoxford, in Suffolk, where died, in 1568, Lady 
Katharine Grey, the unhappy cousin and prisoner of Queen Elizabeth— 
and sister of the more historically famous Lady Jane Grey—there is a 
handsomely carved oaken chest, which is reputed to have belonged to 
Lady Katharine. Its credentials are neither better nor worse than those of 
* the many articles of furniture which in English mansions are invested with 
interest from their traditional association with royal or eminent personages, 
and that such associations have their value to the majority of people, 
perhaps even to the majority of antiquaries, can scarcely be doubted. To 
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most of us it is something that a carved bedstead preserved in a country 
mansion should have been slept on by Charles I. when misfortune had 
befallen him, and were it but a rudely shaped block on which Strafford 
laid his head it would, if existing, be to us an object of pathetic interest. 
Surely the estimation of ancient objects is not—as some say—due only to 
examples of ancient art or use ; there is besides historical worth, and the value 
attaching to relics. Such value belongs to the chest which has now our 
attention ; it has come down with the repute of having belonged to a lady 
of much historical interest; found in the house where undoubtedly she 
died, its traditional claim is—as will be shown—supported by its character ; 
and, moreover, it is in itself an object of artistic merit. 


Cockfield Hall, Suffolk. North-East View. 
(From a photograph by C. H. B. Bisshopp.) 


My first. knowledge of the chest was derived from Charles Knight’s 
Popular History of England (IlI., 164), where, in reference to Lady 
Katharine, a letter is quoted from a Vicar of Yoxford. “Here [at Cockfield 
Hall]” he writes, “ her great chest with the Royal Arms of England may yet 
be seen.” The curious mistake as to the arms will be observed in the 
illustration—they are of France, not England, a fact not difficult to account 
for; but before referring to the carving of the chest it may be allowed me 
to recall very briefly the personality of its reputed former owner. 

Of the three Ladies Grey, Jane, Katharine, and Mary (daughters of 
Henry Grey, Duke of Suffolk, by Frances Brandon; granddaughters of 


Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, and Mary Tudor, the French Queen; 
10 
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and great-granddaughters of King Henry VII.), the first stands out 
prominently in history as the unhappy “ Ten Days’ Queen,” a victim to the 
ambition of others. Katharine’s place is secondary; yet during the first 
nine years of Elizabeth her cousin’s personality had considerable importance 
as representing the English rather than the Scottish succession to the 
throne. Froude says that she was greatly disliked by the Queen, but he 
does not, I think, show that the disfavour had other spring than jealousy 
of the claim which attached to her birth. Soon, however, arose another 
cause of offence, viz., the clandestine marriage of Katharine with Edward 
Seymour, Earl of Hertford. The unmarried Queen appears to have been 
enviously averse to the marriage of the ladies of her court, and in this 
case, moreover, the probable perpetuation of the repugnant claim to the 
succession augmented her indignation. The marriage soon discovered by 
its result, both offenders were sent to the Tower; there they remained two 
years, and during that time the birth of two sons further incensed the 
Queen; one child, indeed, had been expected, and the other had followed 
through lack of vigilance, or perhaps through venality, on the part of the 
Lieutenant charged with the separate custody of the prisoners. 

In August, 1563, on account of the prevalence of the plague in London, 
Elizabeth had sufficient consideration for her prisoners in the Tower as to 
order their removal. They were both in the first instance transferred to the 
custody of their own relatives, Lady Katharine to that of her uncle, Lord 
John Grey, at Pyrgo, in Essex. This was the first in the series of places at 
which, by the Queen’s command, she was kept strictly guarded, and allowed 
to see no one beyond the household of her custodian. Piteous letters, 
imploring the Queen’s pardon and reunion with her husband, have come 
down to us, but they are written from Pyrgo only, where she remained 
fifteen months.! Afterwards, despondency seems to have settled on her, 
and gradually to have consumed her vitality; in one of her letters she 
describes her state as the “torment and wasting” of her body. Thus she 
declined towards death, which, and which only, came to her release, four 
years and four months after her removal from the Tower. During that 
interval the places of her detention were successively—(1) Pyrgo, in Essex ; 
(2) the house of Sir William Petre, probably Ingatestone, in Essex; (3) 
Gosfield Hall, in Essex, the house of Sir John Wentworth ; and (4) Cockfield 
Hall, in Suffolk, the house of Sir Owen Hopton, afterwards Lieutenant of 
the Tower of London. The removals were all in one direction, if my 
conjecture as to Ingatestone be correct.? 





These letters are in No. 6 of the Lansdowne MSS., and are printed by Sir Henry 
Ellis in Original Letters, 2nd Series, Vol. 2. 

* Sir William Cecil wrote on November 26, 1564, that Lady Katharine was with Sir 
William Petre, where, he does not say; and on May 14, 1566, Sir John Wentworth wrote 
to the Privy Council"that Sir William Petre, by the Queen’s commands, was about to place 
the prisoner in his charge. (Lansdowne MS. 102, art. 57, and State Papers, Domestic, under 
latter date.) It may therefore be concluded, that the intervening eighteen months were 
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Lady Katharine’s decline was far advanced when she came to Cockfield 
Hall, and, indeed, we may think that the long, wearisome journey of about 
fifty-three miles from Gosfield, although broken by one night at Ipswich, 
had done much to exhaust her remaining strength. We learn that she 
travelled in a “coche,” but if in 1567 this was a vehicle on wheels, how 
rude and primitive it must have been, and what were the country roads it 
had to traverse! Is it possible that by coach is meant a horse-litter? She 
survived the journey but fourteen weeks, and it was little that a physician 
brought from London could do to prolong life. Of her death, in the 
presence of Sir Owen and Lady Hopton and attendants, at nine o’clock in 
the morning of the 27th January, 1568, a very touching account has been 
preserved,! revealing in Lady Katharine a nobleness of nature and a piety 
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Carved Oak Chest at Cockfield Hall, Suffolk. 
(From a photograph by C. H. B. Bisshopp.) 


akin to that of Jane, her sister, who, fourteen years before, had died on 
Tower Green. That the obsequies were conducted in Yoxford Church 
with solemnity and heraldic state is learnt from the accounts furnished by 





spent in Petre’s custody, but at which of his houses—for in Essex besides Ingatestone he had 
also East Thorndon—is not discovered. Ingatestone seems the more probable as being in 
the direction and sequence of places to which the lady was transferred ; but very few of 
Petre’s letters have come to light, and none referring to his custody of Lady Katharine. It 
is said, indeed, that she was re-committed to the Tower, but there is no evidence that she 
was there after August, 1563. 

* Harl. MSS. xxxix., 373, and Cotton MSS. Titus C. 7, 125, and printed by Ellis, 
Original Letters, 2nd Series II., 288. 
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Sir Owen Hopton.‘ The remains, however, did not rest there permanently, 
but after a time, perhaps many years, were transferred to the Earl of 
Hertford’s tomb in Salisbury Cathedral. Of the transfer there is no 
mention in the registers of either place, but the Salisbury inscription 
states clearly that Katharine rests with her husband, and tradition of the 
removal exists at Yoxford.* The Earl survived fifty-three years, and had in 
succession two other wives. 

Now, to come to the chest. The dimensions are 5 ft. 4 ins. long, by 
2 ft. wide, by 3 ft. high. As personal luggage it might not be thought 
at the present time conveniently portable, yet for slow transport in a cart 
with an oxen-team it was not too unwieldy. Indeed, that such were the 
means employed to transport Lady Katharine’s effects we learn in Sir Owen 
Hopton’s account, in which occurs this item: “The hire of a cart for the 
carriage of the stuff and apparel of the same Lady Katharine from Ipswich 
to Cockfield.” Is it not probable that the chest formed part of “the stuff,” 
and may we not think its traditionary reputation strengthened by this entry ? 

The front has five carved panels, Gothic tracery being combined with 
French emblems. The extreme panels have in their centres large 
fleurs-de-lys, and the middle; short panel, under the handsome lock-plate, 
displays obliquely set the royal shield of France, charged with three 
fleurs-de-lys. The carving of the other two panels, which are alike, is more 
complicated. The design has an heraldic semblance, but will probably 
be thought merely fanciful. There is something like an attenuated saltire 
ragulé, in its quarters badges of the Golden Fleece, i.¢., those which 
composed the collar, the steel and the flint scintillant, and also at the inter- 
sections of the saltire are resemblances to trefoils slipped. Heraldic 
intention, however, is unlikely. 

That the carving should mark the chest as French does not weaken its 
claim to be a relic of Lady Katharine; on the contrary, it may be said that 
the tradition thereby receives support. For, remembering that her grand- 
mother was Mary Tudor, the French Queen Dowager, is it not highly 
probable that from the Queen the chest should have been inherited? And 
what plausible conjecture can account for the presence of the royal French 
coffer at Cockfield, if it be doubted that it came hither with the illustrious 
lady who died there? 

The mansion thus invested with historical interest stands but 200 yards 
off the village street of Yoxford, the little river Yox intervening, the park 
extending on the other sides. The well-watered locality is, from its beauty 
and fertility. called “The Garden of Suffolk.” Yet it is but five or six 





* State Papers, Domestic, February, 1568. 
‘ * The Yoxford villagers used to point to a black stone in the chancel as covering Lady 

Katharine’s Aeart; and the Xeyce MS. of 1655-62 (College of Heralds, and quoted by 
Davy, Add. MSS. 19083, f. 262), thus notes: ‘‘ There lie buried in the church and chancel 
of Yoxford the dowels of the Lady Katharine, wife of Edward Seymour, Earl of Hertford.” 
Probably in neither instance was the body implied. 
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miles from the eastern sea-coast; Saxmundham, four miles south, is the 
market-town. Cockfield Hall was built about 1540 by Sir Arthur Hopton, 
father of Sir Owen, but the surrounding manors had been in the 
possession of the family since 1430. Sir Owen’s son, a second Sir Arthur, 
transferred his residence to the Hopton estate at Witham Friary, in 
Somersetshire, and about 1597 sold the Hall and estate to Sir Robert 
Brooke, Alderman of London. In the Brooke family the property remained 
nearly a century, and in 1693 passed by marriage to the ancestor of the 
present owner, Sir Ralph B. M. Blois, ninth Baronet. 

A considerable portion of the Tudor house remains,’ and with it “ Lady 
Katharine’s Chamber,” which the writer of the Reyce MS., when visiting 
Cockfield in 1655, refers to as “the fair room in which she died.” It had 
then some heraldic decoration in the windows and on the ceiling, but to-day 
it is quite plain, with only a curious arrangement of the ceiling beams to 
mark its age. The old building is not an important example of its period, 
and has suffered from renewal of window-mullions and doorway, but the 
beautiful moulded and fretted brick pinnacles and chimney-shafts remain. 
The Hall generally has been re-built and extended from time to time, the 
portion most prominent dating from about 1830, an unfavourable architec- 
tural epoch. Very lately a large portion has been re-built, but the improve- 
ment effected is chiefly internal, the retention of the 1830 front having 
limited the architect’s endeavour to improve the exterior. To the kindness 
of this gentleman I am indebted for the photograph of the chest. 

W. L. Rutton, F.S.A. 


DISCOVERY OF BRONZE AXES, ETC., IN BUXTON. 


ABOUT two years ago when some excavations were being made for a new road 
at Buxton from Spring Gardens to the Silverlands, at nearly sixty yards from 
the east end the workmen discovered a quantity of bones accompanied by 
several objects of bronze, and a small unglazed earthenware vessel, at the 
depth of about 1 ft. 6 ins. below the surface. 

One of the objects has been secured and is now in my father's collection. 
It is a bronze socketed celt shown in the accompanying illustration.’ Un- 
fortunately, the workmen did not attach much importance to their find, 
and the result is, the rest of the relics have been lost; but they still 
clearly remember the facts of the discovery, and upon questioning them 
separately their statements are in substantial agreement. 

They first noticed two large bones lying parallel to each other, which, 
from the workmen’s descriptions, appear to have been the leg bones of 
a human being. There were also many smaller bones. 

The celt is one of the socketed type with a small loop at the side. The 
upper part is circular, and it spreads out towards the cutting edge. It has 
been cast in a mould consisting of two pieces, with a core, and the sides 
have afterwards been trimmed. The blade shows traces of hammering. 





* In our picture partly seen on the reader’s right, 
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The socket is slightly trumpet-shaped, and the neck is decorated with a 
double raised bead. The socket extends to 
within half an inch of -the cutting edge. 
The outer surface has been chipped by the 
labourers to ascertain what material the 
celt was made of. 

The other objects were a bronze celt of 
the same type as the former one, but larger ; 
the blade of a broken leaf-shaped spear ; and 
the vessel of coarse earthenware, light brown 
in colour, and unglazed. The diameter of 
its mouth was about 6 ins., and about 6 ins. 
in height, decreasing in width towards the 
bottom. It had projecting knobs under the 
lip. : 

The following comments I extract from a 
letter upon the subject from Mr. John Ward, 
F.S.A. He writes: “If these axes really 
accompanied an interment, your discovery is 
most remarkable, if not unique. I have 
never heard of an instance in which a 
socketed axe was undoubtedly associated 
with an interment.” 

Buxton. W. H. Satr. 





Bronze Celt found at Buxton. 
(From a photograph by D.C. Latham, 


uxton 
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“EaRLY SCULPTURED CROSSES, SHRINES, AND MONUMENTS, IN THE 
DiocEsE OF CaRLIsLE,” by the late W. S. Calverley, edited by W. G. 
CoLtincwoop (Kendal: T. Wilson), forms the eleventh volume of the 
extra series published by the Cumberland and Westmoreland Antiquarian 
Society. The book consists chiefly of reprints of the Rev. W. S. Calverley’s 
numerous papers—“The pre-Norman Sculptured Stones of Cumberland 
and Westmoreland,” but the value of these is greatly enhanced by the 
editor’s critical notes and numerous additions. Mr. Calverley’s lamented 
_ death in 1898, at the comparatively early age of fifty-one, prevented his 
ever seeing the completion of a work upon which he had been engaged 
for many years during his rare intervals of leisure. Mr. Calverley’s greatest 
achievement in the field of early Christian archeology was the interpretation 
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of the sculptures on the Gosforth Cross. He was able to prove that some, 
at least, of the subjects represented on this remarkable monument, instead 





Inscribed and Sculptured Pillar at Beckerment St. Bridget’s. 
(From a photograph by W. L. Fletcher. Block lent by the Publishers.) 


of being Scriptural, as would be most naturally supposed, were taken from 
the mythical stories of the Scandinavian Edda. Such an extraordinary 
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mixture of Christian and Pagan ideas as the sculptures on the Gosforth 
cross exhibit was quite new to English archeologists, and Mr. Calverley’s 
theories were received at first with a certain amount of wholesome scepticism. 
The subsequent discovery, however, of other crosses in Yorkshire, Lanca- 


Shrine-shaped Sepulchral Monument at Gosforth. 
(From a photograth by W. L. Fletcher. Block lent by the Publishers.) 





. Shire, and the Isle of Man, presenting the same overlapping of Christian 
and Pagan beliefs, set the matter at rest. Mr. Calverley was thus a pioneer 
in a new and hitherto unexplored field of archeological research. Had he 

been as skilled in the study of comparative ornament as he was in the 
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Sculptured Norman Font with Runic Inscription at Bridekirk. 


Richard, the artist who wrought the font, is shown carving a scroll of foliage. 





(From a photograph by W. L. Fletcher. Block lent by the Publishers.) 
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study of comparative mythology he might have been able to demonstrate 
that in nearly all cases where the figure subjects on a Christian monument 


Block lent by the Publishers.) 


Sculptured Norman Lintel at St. Bees, with St. George, or St. Michael, or Sigurd, and the Dragon. 
(From a sketch by W. G. Collingwood. 





are derived partly from Pagan sources, the purely decorative patterns have 


a mixed Anglo-Scandinavian or Kelto-Scandinavian character. Mr. W. G. 
Collingwood, the editor of the volume, concludes it with a “Review of 
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Early Cumbrian Art,” which is valuable as far as it sets forth his views 
as an art critic, and contains pregnant suggestions regarding the origin of 
the extremely debased scroll-work found on some of the sculptured stones 
of the Diocese of Carlisle. These scrolls, as Mr. Collingwood points out, 
are meaningless enough in sculptured stone, but if they were copied from 
a bit of filigree metal-work of the Viking age (like the Kirkoswald fibula) 
their inaccuracies are easily explained. If we may hazard another opinion, 
it is that the debased Cumbrian scrolls were possibly evolved from the 
beautifully-designed Northumbrian vine-scroll by successive copying, and 
the pellets which occur in most cases between the scrolls may be the 
faint reminiscence of the bunches of grapes. 

It is doubtful whether any of the Cumbrian Christian monuments can 
be ascribed to the period when the Diocese of Carlisle formed part of 
the Celtic kingdom of Strathclyde, except, perhaps, the fragment with an 
incised’ Swastika found at Aspatria. The Bewcastle cross and the other 
stones of Anglian or Northumbrian type are probably the oldest; and 
the crosses and “hog-backs” which exhibit Scandinavian characteristics 
the latest. The monuments with debased scrolls and interlaced work are 
not so easy to date. 

The book is very fully illustrated by admirable reproductions of 
Mr. Calverley’s and Mr. Collingwood’s drawings and Mr. W. L. Fletcher’s 
photographs. The work does the highest credit in every way to those 
concerned in its production, and is a worthy memorial to keep the memory 
green of a distinguished Cumbrian antiquary. 


“Nooxs AND CORNERS. OF SHROPSHIRE,” by H. THORNHILL TIMMINS 
(Elliot Stock), is a handsome volume more suitable for the drawing-room 
table than for the dusty shelves of the library. The author reminds us 
of a certain parrot which is related to have annoyed a certain dog by 
calling it with an imitation of its master’s voice at sundry times and in 
divers places. At last the dog could stand being made a fool of no 
longer, and accordingly “went for” the offending bird and stripped it of 
every feather. The parrot, seeing the woeful plight it had been reduced 
to, then observed (so the chronicles say): “I know what is the matter 
with me; I talk too much.” 

Joking apart, Mr. Timmins is an excellent guide, who takes us into 
all sorts of out-of-the-way nooks and corners of one of the most beautiful 
counties in England; picks out the quaintest bits of ancient architecture ; 
and shows us the best points of view from which they may be contem- 
plated. Yet his continual talking begins, after a time, to jar upon 
the nerves, until the personally-conducted one longs. for an_ interval 
of silence to enable him to take in the beauty of his surroundings without 
the showman’s assistance. If Mr. Timmins could be persuaded to adopt a 
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simpler and less affected style he would succeed better. From what has 





(Block lent by the Publishers.) 


**Clunton and Clunbury, 


Clungunford and Clun, 


Are the quietest places 
Under the sun.” 


Two of the localities specified in the - 


popular rhyme were included by Mr. 
Timmins in his rambles; and their re- 
moteness from the busy haunts of men 
possibly accounts for the preservation of 
many relics of the past there which would 
have probably long since disappeared had 
they been in or near some large town. 
At Clun, Mr. Timmins found in the old 
lych-gate at the entrance to the church- 
yard a favourable subject for his pencil, 
and at Clungunford the staircase of 
Heath House attracted his artistic eye, 
ever on the look-out for a picturesque bit 
to jot down in his sketch-book. Most of 
the specimens of domestic architecture in 





Shropshire are in the half-timbered style, so common also in Lancashire and 


been said, it will be seen 
that we attach far more 
importance to Mr. Timmins’ 
charming sketches than we 
do to the letterpress by 
which they are accompanied. 
Some of the places visited 
by the author, such as 
Shrewsbury, Ludlow, and 
Bridgnorth, are already so 
well known that it seems 
hardly worth while to have 
gone over the same old 
ground again. The more 
remote villages on the bor- 
ders of England and Wales 
are far more worthy of in- 
vestigation. The “sleepy- 
hollow” atmosphere of some 
of these is borne witness to 
by the popular doggrel :— 








Carved Oak Panel 
in Church Stretton Church. 


(Block lent by the Publishers.) 
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Cheshire. Frodesley Lodge, near Acton Burnell, is an exception, and is 
interesting as having a circular stair-turret Jike those which the Scottish 
architects borrowed from the French. The stair-turret and a massive 
chimney-stack alongside of it give Frodesley Lodge a distinctly piquant 
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(Block lent by the Publishers.) 





and original architectural effect. Amongst illustrations likely to attract 
readers of the eliguary we may mention the curiously archaic repre- 
sentation of Adam and Eve at Church Stretton, and the maiden garlands 
in Minsterley Church. Mr. Timmins gives the following account of the 
latter :— 
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‘* Suspended from wooden pegs, near the western end of the church, hang some half- 
dozen Maiden Garlands or Love Tokens as they are sometimes called. These curivus objects 
are constructed of ribbons, bows and rosettes, stretched upon a small bee-hive shaped frame- 
work. A Love Token was intended to commemorate a betrothed lover who had remained 
faithful during life, his or her fiancée (sic) having died during the time of betrothal. There is, 
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however, another version anent the use of these Maiden Garlands. When a young damsel 
died, a girl of the same age as the deceased walked at the head of the funeral procession 
carrying a Maiden Garland, with a pair of white gloves attached as an emblem of the purity 
of the departed. These garlands of Minsterley bear various dates in the last century, and 
are among the best preserved of the kind.” 
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As an example of Mr. Timmins’ literary 
style, the following passage should suffice :— 

‘*But the day wanes and it is still a far cry 
to our next night’s bivouac at Church Stretton. So 
pushing merrily onward we call no halt this side of 
Cardington, our lengthening shadows bringing up 
the rear, and a cuckoo rehearsing his tedious lay 
from a solitary wych elm in the hedge-row.” 


LiFE AND LETTERS OF SIR JOSEPH PREsT- 
wich, M.A., D.C.L., F.R.S., Formerly 
Professor of Geology in the University of 
Oxford. Written and Edited by his Wife. 
(William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh 
and London. mpcccxcix.) In this bio- 
graphy of the great geologist Lady Prestwich 
presents us with a work of deep interest, 
not only to such as- were honoured by the 
friendship of the late Professor, but to every 
one who concerns himself in the progress 
of science. It was Prestwich’s destiny to 
flourish in the most exciting decades biologists, anthropologists, and 
geologists have ever known, and to work with giants such as Charles 
Darwin, Lyell, Huxley, Rolleston, and Henry Smith on the most stupendous 
problems with which the intellect of man has ever grappled. The family 
of Prestwich, of Prestwich and Hulme, were landowners in the county of 
Lancaster in the twelfth century, and so continued until the beginning of 
the eighteenth, when Hulme Hall was purchased by Sir Edward Moseley, 
and the Prestwichs became wanderers. The branch from which our 
geologist sprang resided first in Ireland, then Broseley, and at the 
time of the Professor’s birth, his father, Joseph Prestwich, resided at 
Pensbury, Clapham, and was one of a firm of wine merchants in Mark 
Lane. 

Being somewhat of a pickle, little Joseph was sent to a dame school 
kept by a French lady (Madame Saqui) at Wandsworth, when he was 
five years of age; from hence he was removed to another school at Forest 
Hill. “J then had a small garden in which I dug what I was pleased to 
consider a well; London clay being watertight, I had the satisfaction of 
Srequently having it full of water. How little I thought then how much 
I should subsequently be connected with the structure and geological history 
of that formation.” 

From Forest Hill our young geologist went to a school at the top of 
the Rue des Martyrs, in Paris, kept by a M. Colin, a man with only one 
leg, “‘ a sight at that time very common in Paris, when men with one leg or 
one arm were constantly met with. Young Prestwich was somewhat bullied by 


(Block lent by the Publishers.) 
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the boys, “for Waterloo was then of fresh memory, but I always found 
a few to take my part, there was the cachot if they were caught in the act 
(of bullying me), so I got on very well.” Prestwich pére cordially appreciated 
a knowledge of foreign languages—first Madame Saqui, then Monsieur Colin, 
but perhaps he was somewhat influenced by economy, for in 1823 education 
in Paris was distinctly cheap, though from an Englishman’s point of view, 
inferior ; for when young Prestwich was removed from Paris and sent to Dr. 
Valpy, at Reading, that scholastic considered his (Prestwich’s) education had 
been grossly neglected, as he had been taught no Greek. However, even under 
these disadvantageous circumstances the boy did pretty well, for during 
his two years’ residence he managed to escape a flogging, though Valpy 
was a notorious “ swisher” ; indeed, there was a secret understanding between 
young Prestwich and his father that in case a flogging appeared imminent, 
the boy might run away ; fortunately this was not found necessary. 

During his course at University College he began to work very hard 
at chemistry and geology; at that time geology was not taught anywhere 
in London, the only instruction procurable consisted of three lectures 
given by Dr. Turner at the end of his course of forty lectures given on 
chemistry. When young Prestwich was about eighteen years of age he 
went into business in the City, and for forty years lived a double life, 
commercial and geological; the former was not the career he would 
have selected for himself, but for all that he was successful. At the very 
outset of life he resolved that commerce should not ever stand in the way 
of science. 

As this journal is not written in the interest of geology, we must get 
on to the period when Prestwich’s ‘‘ powers were to be directed to a new 
field of research in which he became an acknowledged pioneer, and which 
brought about a complete revolution of modern thought regarding the antiquity 
of the human race.” In 1858 his attention was called to flints manipulated 
by man and associated with the bones of pleistocene mammals discovered 
in limestone caverns. Prestwich and Dr. Hugh Falconer (the Indian 
palzontologist) had revived the study of ossiferous caves. Dr. Buckland 
in 1823 published his work Re/iguie Deluviane, but from that date the 
story of the pleistocene fauna had dropped out of notice until it was 
renewed by our geologist. On May roth, 1858, Dr. Falconer addressed 
a letter to the Secretary of the Geological Society of London announcing 
the discovery of a virgin cave at Brixham. In consequence of this letter 
a fund was raised and a committee nominated in order that this untouched 
cave might be scientifically explored. The committee consisted, of the 
following well-known men: Professor Ramsay, Mr. Prestwich, Sir Charles 
- Lyell, Professor Owen, Mr. Beckles, Rev. M. Everest, and Mr. Godwin 
Austen. Dr. Falconer was to lay down the plan on which the excavations 
were to be conducted, and the works were to be carried out under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Pengelly. The fossil bones, etc., were to be identified 
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by Dr. Falconer. In September, this gentleman made a report which 
was laid before Prestwich; in a letter to the doctor he says: “‘ Zhe 
statement you made with regard to human industrial remains is one likely 
to give rise to so much controversy, and is one which you make so distinctly, 
that I do not like to see it embodied ina report which may be supposed to 
express the opinions of the several members of the committee, in which I see 
my name introduced. Now although you have so good a case with regard 
to the occurrence and position of the worked flints, I yet hesitate to accept 
the conclusions, and many others will probably do the same. This extreme 
caution probably originated in the circumspection characteristic of a 
scientist, but perhaps, in addition, Prestwich dreaded the effect on the 
public of revolutionizing the doctrine of the origin of man. On February 
4th, 1859, he writes to Falconer :—‘ Austen is satisfied that the flint 
instruments occur with the bones. After my last visit I cannot deny it, but 
still I am not satisfied without seeking every other possible explanation besides 
that of contemporaneous existence.” Prestwich then proceeded to study 
this important question on the continent of Europe, and on June 2nd, 
1859, communicated a paper to the Royal Society, in which he stated 
positively that 

1. The flint implements are the work of man. 

2. They weré found in undisturbed ground. 

3. They are associated with the remains of extinct mammalia. 

4. That the period was a late geological one, and anterior to the surface 
assuming its present outline, so far as some of its minor features are concerned. 

Prestwich sent a copy of this pamphlet to Charles Kingsley, and in 
a letter of thanks the latter says:—‘*‘ You, J am sure, will appreciate the 
immense importance of your own statement. If corroborated, it must lead 
to a re-consideration and re-arrangement of beliefs as well as geologic theories. 
Jt seems to me the greatest stride forward which has been made since the 
Semitic tradition of the six days’ creation was abandoned as untenable. 
That religious persons will be angry and try to crush the truth you must 
expect. But I must compliment you on the modesty and tact with which 
you have at least staved off the evil day by confining yourself to facts and 
building tio theories on them.—Eversley Rectory, August 26th, 1859.” 

In 1870, Mr. Prestwich married the niece of his old friend, Hugh 
Falconer ; four years later John Phillips, the Professor, of Geology at 
Oxford, died, and Mr. Prestwich was offered the chair. So far from 
being a candidate himself, he had actually given testimonials to two 
aspirants. On his acceptance, Dean Liddell wrote to him as follows :— 
“ I am fully sensible that the University will derive more honour from having 
a person so eminent as yourself among her Professors than she can bestow 
on you by receiving you into their numbers.” Professor Owen wrote :— 
“ Let me first congratulate Oxford on your acceptance of its Professorship 
of Geology. . When I first heard of it, I thought it too good news to be true.” 
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Prestwich first visited the Principality in 1859. During the summer 
of that year he made a geological tour in Wales, extending over several 
weeks, in quest of drift, boulder clay, and ice action. On the com- 
pletion of this expedition he joined Falconer in Gower, and the two friends 
made a careful exploration of the ossiferous caves. He did not return 
to this district until 1878, when he walked along the coast from Swansea 
to Rhos Sili, and then went by train to Haverfordwest, and by road to 
St. David’s. Next year he re-visited Wales, stopping at Tenby for several 
days. He examined the ossiferous caves of Great and Little Hoyle, and 
the fissure in the Black Rock Quarry ; he also was much interested in the 
choice geological specimens preserved in the Museum. Professor Rolleston, 
who spent some weeks at Tenby in 1878, had drawn the attention of his 
brother savant to the Castlemartin cattle of Pembrokeshire. This. breed 
he believed to be identical with the wild cattle in Chillingham Park, and 
directly descended from Bos primigenius. The Chillingham cattle are 
white with black points, but occasionally throw a black calf. This is 
always destroyed, as it is supposed to bode evil for the Tankerville family. 
The Pembrokeshire cattle are black, and all black, but they throw some- 
times a white calf with black points. These are made into veal, as being 
unfashionable beasts. So man interferes in both cases, and it becomes 
difficult to decide whether the original colour of the animal was black or 
white, probably the latter. Professor Prestwich was so interested in this 
matter that he procured a white Castlemartin heifer, and sent her to his 
house at Darent Hulm. After leaving Tenby, he went back to his dear 
St. David’s, then on to Fishguard, Goodwick, Newport, and so back to 
Narberth, where he examined the Gilfach quarries, from whence came the 
trilobites he had seen in the Tenby Museum. 

In 1880 he read two papers at the meeting of the British Association 
at Swansea. One “ On a raised Beach in Rhos Sili Bay”; the other “ On 
evidence as to the temporary submergence of South Western Europe during 
the early human period.” Professor Rolleston also attended this meeting— 
almost his last work. In the following June, Prestwich writes :—“* Zhe death 
of poor Rolleston has indeed been a blow and shock to us all. He was the 
ornament and power of the University on its science side. I have known very 
Jew men who were his equal.” Prestwich outlived most of the great men 
with whom his cateer was associated. He passed away in June, 1896, at 
the age of eighty-four. 

We can thoroughly recommend Lady Prestwich’s life of her husband ; 
it is well written, well printed, well indexed, and well bound. 
Epwarp Laws, F.S.A. 


“A History or Gornic Art 1n ENGLAND,” by Epwarp S. Prior, 
M.A., with illustrations by Geratp C. Horstey. (George Bell & Sons).— 
Mr. Prior has given us in the 500 pages of this well-printed and boldly 
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illustrated volume a good treatise on English Gothic. The ten chapters 
deal with “Gothic Art in England and France,” “The First Gothic 
Buildings and the English Church-Plan,” “The Style of the Transition 
in England,” “The Greater Building of the Thirteenth Century,” ‘‘ The 
Lesser Building of the Thirteenth Century,” “The Detail and Sculpture 
of the Thirteenth Century,” “The Summit of Gothic Art,” “The Building 
of the Fourteenth Century,” “The Decoration and Sculpture of the 
Fourteenth Century,” and “Gothic Architecture after 1350.” The writing 
is pleasant, the theories are occasionally original and somewhat daring, and 
the grouping of examples and work afford proof of wide and discriminating 
observation. A book like this lays itself open to criticism, and many a 
clever and capable church architect could readily review it in a hostile 
spirit. The writer of this notice, however, believes he has read and 
occasionally digested all books and booklets on English architecture of the 
last quarter of a century, and has no hesitation in saying that no other book 
of this kind has given him so much enjoyment, or has so impressed him 
with the force and general powers of the writer. There is, therefore, on his 
part not the slightest hesitation in cordially recommending Mr. Prior’s book 
to all ecclesiologists as well as to architectural students. If only some of 
the older and self-opinionated architects would but read it with care the 
profit would be great. 

In the opening chapter Mr. Prior says that “‘ Western Europe, up to the 
middle of the sixteenth century, might be called a treasure-house, filled with 
gems of Gothic genius. The desecrations and revolutions of two centuries 
wrecked one-half—swept Gothic churches clear of their ornaments, and then 
levelled to the ground many of the fabrics which they furnished.” He 
adds that at thé beginning of this century enough remained to arouse 
immense admiration of the art that had given to the world such master- 
pieces. In a fine passage he speaks of the strange perversity that has 
accompanied the “ revival” or the Gothic renaissance, and rightly concludes 
that it has been “ finally more deadly to what it admired than the fires of 
revolution or the neglect of classicism.” Dr. Cox’s trenchant paper on “ the 
Victorian Treatment of our Cathedral Churches,” from the Archaeological 
Journal of 1897, is referred to as proving that the tide of “ restoration” has 
slackened mostly for want of material to work upon. Students are advised 
to travel to neglected out-of-the-way village churches, left alone from want 
of money, if they would recover any idea of true Gothic art. 

Our American friends are usually busy in their comments on English 
architecture, in coolly taking it for granted that we borrowed everything, or 
at all events all our good points, from France. The fallacy and impossibility 
of this notion—save in a few exceptional cases—has never been so clearly 
demonstrated as in these pages. “The vivid distinction of the art of 
the Ile de France must always be acknowledged, but it was a dis- 
tinction coincident with the political growth of the kingdom of France 
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under the great reign of Philip Augustus. It should be remembered that 
the date of this outburst was fully fifty years after the beginning of Gothic art 
in England.” Mr. Prior continues by reminding the reader that at the time 
of those beginnings the France royade did not include within its bounds those 
sources which American and other writers cite promiscuously as “ French,” 
whether they be Burgundian, Norman, or Angevin: At the time when 
St. Hugh was building Lincoln and De Lucy the Winchester chapels, when 
Wells and Glastonbury were rising in the west, and Ripon and York approach- 
ing completion under Archbishop Roger, far more than half of what is now 
termed French was governed by, or dependent on, English kings. This fact 
is made clear by a good map, in colours, of England and France during the 
Transitional period of Henry II. and Richard I., 1154 to 1199. It at once 
dispels the idea that England could take a lessnn in Ile de France Gothic 
from Anjou, Normandy, or Burgundy. Philip Augustus’ sway began in 
1204, and it was not till then that the expansion of the central power carried 
its architectural specialities westward into districts which could not till then 
be fairly termed “ French.” The later spread of French Gothic is shown in 
another map, shewing England and France under Henry III., 1216-1272. 
The case has never before been put with so much conclusive terseness from 
the historic side. | 

This book claims to have a two-fold object: First, the separating the 
English style from those of the Continent, showing that the first Norman 
impulse ran on independent lines ; and in the second place, whilst separating 
the different schools of English style, to clearly mark their particular local 
characteristics. This latter attempt is ably done by dividing the work of the 
twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and subsequent centuries into certain pro- 
vinces. It is demonstrated that even the great religious orders such as the 
Cistercians and Benedictines had no peculiar uniformity of mason-craft, but 
fell in with the usual local work, which depended so much on the geology of 
the county or district. Mr. Prior, too, without being exuberantly patriotic, 
gives clear reasons for doubting that the specially beautiful work in stone, 
metal, wood, or painting, that now and again still adorns our churches, is 
rightly assigned (as it usually is) to Italian or French craftsmen. The denial 
of art-feeling to English-born folk during the best of medieval work, has 
been quickly accepted by the average well-read man as an axiom. It is 
pleasant to find that evidence really tells in the other direction, and shows 
that England produced, for the most part, its own Aholiabs and Bezaleels. 
Mr. G, E. Fox’s recent admirable account of the gesso-work on the beautiful 
screens at Southwold and other Suffolk churches, wherein he proves the work 
to be English and not Flemish, might have been cited. 

If space permitted, more might be said about this fascinating book, 
which has been a pleasure to the reviewer from cover to cover. In the 
latter pages Mr. Prior bewails the rooting out of later work in many a 
“‘ restoration,” and pours scorn upon those who import into Kent the 
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Northamptonshire spire, or the Norfolk flint-panelling into Devonshire. 
His last words must be quoted in full ; they are not only true -and timely, 
but a good example of a bright and attractive style:—‘‘ The form of the 
parish church was the Saxon contribution to our English Gothic. Its square 
east end, its wooden roof, its western tower, lived on in our art, outstaying 
the apse, the vault, and the spire of the great era of monastic building, which 
has been traced from its first step towards Gothic in the Confessor’s abbey, 
till, in the Christchurch and Walsingham quires it had well nigh finished 
its course. Honoured still in our churches is our Saxon planing—we treasure 
its history. But was not just as precious the conservation of Saxon feeling 
that lay in the homely simplicities of the village church, handed on its 
constructions till, in the fifteenth century, they expanded to the grace and 
glory of a fresh inspiration, come as an autumn glow into our latest Gothic? 
Yes! our village art of Perpendicular is not to be despised because it came 
too late to be Decorated or Early English. The fifteenth century was to our 
Gothic art an Indian summer, whose suns might seem to recall the splendour 
of June, though their golden haze told of a past, not a future of brightness, 
though their warmth brought the remembrance but had not the creativeness 
of spring, with brilliant hues that were of the falling leaf, not of the budding 


flower of Gothic.” J. Cuartes Cox, LL.D. 


“ ANCIENT REMAINS NEAR Buxton,” by W. TuRNER (Buxton: C, F. Ward- 
ley), is a compilation consisting almost entirely of reprints of papers by the 
Rev. Dr. J. Charles Cox, Mr. John Ward, F.S.A., and Mr. W. H. Salt, on 
the explorations made by Mr. Micah Salt in the caves and barrows of 
Derbyshire. The author has, to put it plainly, been exploiting the dis- 
coveries of Mr. Salt (pere ef fils) with the aid of Mr. Ward’s and Dr, Cox's 
brains, falling back on Prof. Boyd Dawkins for his theories as to the 
results. Mr. Turner says in his preface, ‘I trust it will be clearly under- 
stood that this book is not written for the purpose of being considered 
a classic in the science of archeology. It is essentially a popular account 
or record of the local finds of my friend Mr. Salt.” If it was necessary 
for anyone to undertake the task of bringing Mr.-Salt’s valuable explora- 
tions before the public, we cannot help regretting that it should not have 
fallen to the lot of a really qualified antiquary like Mr. John Ward, who 
would have been able to do justice to the subject. It is no doubt con- 
venient to have papers which are distributed over several volumes of the 
Journal of the Derbyshire Archaeological Society and the Religuary collected 
together and arranged in a convenient form, but we.should have at least 
expected that the results of the explorations would have been summarised 
in such a way as to throw some new light on the ethnology and culture 
of prehistoric man in Derbyshire. We look in vain for any serious attempt 
on the part of Mr. Turner to grapple with the numerous problems 
connected with the district which still await solution, The Deepdale Cave, 
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for instance, has afforded the most extensive assortment of relics of the 
Romano-British period found in a single cave anywhere in this country, 
and in the immediate vicinity a burial of the same period was brought 
to light with a very complete set of grave goods. All the objects referred 
to exhibit a high perfection of art workmanship, and are decorated with 
“Late Celtic’ designs, Here, then, are an unusually perfect series of 
specimens, both from an inhabited site and a sepulchral deposit, upon 
which to found theories as to the culture of the Pagan Celt in the Early 
Iron Age. We should have expected from Mr. Turner some explanation 
as to what the surrounding conditions can have been which compelled or 
induced a people, who were in the comparatively high state of civilization 
indicated by their works of art, to live in holes in the rocks of the 
inaccessible Derbyshire dales. Did the Brit-Welsh take refuge in the 
caves in a time of temporary danger, or did they live there permanently 
for some special reason? The Stone Age man lived in the recesses of 
the rock because he was in a low stage of culture, but during the Bronze 
Age" the caves seem to have been abandoned in favour of regularly built 
dwellings. Why then did the Celts revert to the caves during the Romano- 
British period? The phenomena of the Deepdale Cave are not isolated, 
as a similar condition of things has been found to exist in the caves at 
Settle, in Yorkshire, and elSewhere. Again, with regard to the exploration 
of the barrows near Buxton, the discovery of a bronze dagger associated 
with an unburnt body in a contracted position in a cairn at Stoop High 
Edge, suggests that we have much still to learn about the relations between 
the Stone Age and Bronze Age man in prehistoric Derbyshire. Mr. Turner’s 
book is well printed and adequately illustrated. It brings Derbyshire 
archeology up to date, and forms a valuable supplement to the works 
of Thomas Bateman and Llewellyn’ Jewitt. 


“ENGLISH CATHEDRALS ILLUSTRATED,” by Francis Bonp, M.A. One 
hundred and eighty Illustrations from Photographs. (George Newnes 
Limited.) There has been unforeseen and unintentional delay in noticing 
‘this book, which, though comparatively small, is eminently worthy of the 
attention of the ecclesiologist, architectural student, and literary tourist. Mr. 
Francis Bond is well known as one of the best University Extension lecturers 
on Architecture that Oxford has given us. In these lectures his treatment 
of the Cathedral Churches of England has been most successful, and we are 
glad to welcome a book that is so obviously based on his lecture notes. In 
the introduction, Mr. Bond pours well-deserved scorn upon the ordinary 
guidebook or verger treatment of a cathedral. It is usual to begin with the 
ave, to next take the crossing and transepts, then the choir, and lastly the Lady 





* The Heathery Burn Cave, Yorkshire, is almost the only one which has yielded any- 
thing like a complete set of bronze implements. 
* Not Liewellynn, as spelt by Mr, Turner in more than one instance, 
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Chapel, and all this quite irrespective of the jumbling of dates and styles 
which ensues from following such a method. Nor does Mr. Bond content 
himself with studying the different parts of a minster in chronological 
order, for he endeavours to show, with much success, the reasons for the 
accessive constructions and additions of different periods, such as the 
growth of saint worship, and the increase of pilgrimages. The result of 
this is a readable, interesting, and critical account of each of our twenty- 
five old cathedral churches, together with short chapters on the five 
Victorian Cathedrals, and on the four that pertain to the Principality of 
Wales. ‘The intelligent visitor to our cathedral churches, whether English 
or American, should certainly carry this book with him, and study it 
as he walks round the close, or within the minster itself. If he has 
visited the cathedral many times before, or possesses far more costly and 
elaborate works than this modest volume. these pages will be sure to give 
a fresh zest to his study of its beauties. The one who sees the building for 
the first time is to be envied, if he has Mr. Bond’s intelligent criticism to 
guide his taste and inform his understanding. If there was space to write 
many paragraphs of a general laudatory nature, we could do nothing more 
than sum up our appreciation in saying that it is by far the most pleasant and 
accurate cathedral handbook that has yet been issued. The chapters that we 
like the best are those on Durham, Ely, Lincoln, Salisbury, and St. Paul’s ; 
but doubtless such appreciation will vary according to the reader’s own liking 
for particular minsters. Much as we delight in these pages, it by no means 
follows that they are incapable in some places of improvement, or are by 
any means. free from occasional slips and blemishes. It is all very well for 
Mr. Bond to suggest that his readers should never visit a cathedral without 
taking with them the large and excellent plans issued by the Bui/der, with 
the accompanying letterpress. These plans can be had separately, but they 
are particularly cumbersome, and unsuited for aught save library study. Mr. 
Bond should certainly persuade his publishers, before another edition is 
issued, to insert in its proper place a page ground plan of each cathedral, 
shaded according to its different dates. As an instance of mistakes, we may 
turn to the charmingly appreciative chapter on the triple-spired Church of 
Lichfield. It is a slander on the ancient Stowe Pool, to the south of the 
Cathedral—across which the pilgrims were for centuries ferried to St. Chad’s 
shrine—to say that ‘‘an immense volume of Lichfield’s hallowed water is 
annually converted into beer,” through being taken by pipes to Burton. 
The fact is, the water runs the other way, and furnishes the water supply for 
Walsall. Another slip is the statement that the Roman cement, with which 
the west front was largely disfigured, was the work of vandals “ who followed 
Wyatt,” whereas it was James Wyatt himself who did this mischief. A third 
blunder is the assertion (taken we suppose from popular guide books) that 
Sir Christopher Wren was responsible for the re-building of the central spire ; 
the fabric accounts show that he had nothing to do with it. Mr. Bond, in 
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his good nature, lets off too easily the Victorian spoilers of our cathedral 
fabrics. In his remarks on Lichfield, he says, “ Next to St. Chad, one likes 
to think of good Bishop Hacket in connection with Lichfieid ”; this is a most 
admirable sentiment, but he fails to tell us that the present chapter are 
responsible for having completely destroyed excellent and historic work of 
Hacket’s in the transepts, and round the base of the central spire. Indeed, 
if it had not been for public outcry, which checked the flow of subscriptions, 
Hacket’s roof to the nave (as good as when first erected) would also have 
disappeared. St. Albans does provoke him to write of “ the amazing west 
front and transept ends, designed by Lord Grimthorpe.” Over the irreparable 
mischief at Peterborough, and the tawdry bedizenment of Canterbury Chap- 
ter House, Mr. Bond is silent; but we can almost afford to forgive him, for 
he lets himself go, in his last brief paragraph on Worcester, which reads 
as follows, ‘‘ Externally, the Cathedral is wholly nineteenth century work ; 
internally, most of what one sees is Perkins, and what is not Perkins is 
mostly Scott ; and everything is very shiny and new.” 

J. Cuartes Cox, LL.D. 
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REMARKS AND CRITICISMS BY CORRESPONDENTS. 
It was stated in the account of the late Dr. Dunn’s exploration of the 
fissure called the Bat House, near Ambergate (Re/iguary, vol. v., pp. 73-9", 
that it was proposed to excavate the falus outside the entrance, in the 
hope that further light would be thrown on the ancient dwellers of the place. . 
Last August, this was done in the presence of Miss Grace Hurt and Mr. 
John Ward, F.S.A., but after several hours’ labour the work was given up, 
the slope appeared to be only old quarry débris. This led to an examination 
of the out-crop of the rock hereabouts, and it was found that it had been 
considerably quarried in comparatively recent times. This seems to confirm 
a local tradition that the stone with which All Saints’ Church, Derby, was 
built was derived from this place. There is no doubt that the Bat House 
fissure—particularly its eastern arm—was considerably curtailed by this 
means ; and it is probable that in its former condition it was less accessible 
than it is at present. Joun Warp, F.S.A. 
* + 

It may interest some of your readers to know that I have found 
pigmy flints in my neighbourhood. I have had them from the Thames 
at Wandsworth, Twickenham, and Putney, from Wimbledon Common, and 
from Wandsworth itself, about roo yards from the river, accompanied by 
: saws, scrapers, flakes, and cores. ; 

I have also found them at Stow, Mildenhall, and Lakenheath, Suffolk, 
and have had them from Helonan, Egypt, and Japan. 

, G, F. LAWRENCE, 














